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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Fourth Appearance of Mdme Christine Nilsson. 
“Tl Talismano.” 


YHIS EVENING (Saturpay), May 15th, will be per- 
formed (for the second time this season) BALre’s Grand Opera, ‘IL 
TALISMANO,” Sir Kenneth, Signor Campanini; Richurd Cour de Lion, Signor 
Galassi; Nectabanus, Signor Catalani; I] Re di Francia, Signor Zoboli; Il Duea 
d'Austria, Signor Casaboni; I] Barone de Vaux, Signor Rinaldini; L'Emiro, 
Signor Grazzi; Queen Berengaria, Mdlle Risarelli (her second appearance this 
season); and Edith Plantagenet, Mdme Christine Nilsson (her fourth appear- 
ance this season), Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Michael Costa, 


Fifth Appearance of Madame Christine Nilsson. 

On MonpDAY next, May 17 (second time this season), GOUNOD's Opera, ‘‘ FAUST.” 
Faust, M. Capoul (his second appearance this season); Mephistophiles, Signor 
Rota (his second appearance this season) ; Valentino, Signor de Reschi ; Wagner, 
Signor Costa ; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini; Marta, Mdme Demeric-Lablache ; 
and Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson (her fifth appearance this season). 


Mdlie Elena Varesi. 
On TUESDAY next, May 18, BELLINI's Opera, ‘LA SONNAMBULA.” Elvino, 
Signor Fancelli; Ii Conte Rodolfo, Signor Castelmary ; Lisa, Mdlle Bauermeister ; 
and Amina, Mdlle Elena Varesi (her sixth appearance this season), 


Extra Night.—Tietjens—Trebelli-Bettini—Campanini—Rota. 

On THuRSDAY next, May 20, ‘‘LUCREZIA BORGIA.” Gennaro, S'gnor 
Campanini; Il Duca Alfonso, Signor Rota; Maffio Orsini; Mdme Trebelli- 
Bettini; and Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle Tietjens. 

On SATURDAY, May 22, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

Doors open at Eight o'clock. Commence at Half-past Eight. Amphitheatre 
stalls, 7s. and 5s,; amphitheatre, 2s. Boux-office open daily from Ten till Five, 
under the direction of Mr Bailey, 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—SUMMER CONCERTS. — The 


/) First of the Series will be given This Day (SATURDAY), at Three, when the 
Programme will comprise : Overture, William Teil (Rossini); Fantasia for piano- 
forte, soli voices, chorus, and orchestra (Beethoven); Symphony in B minor, un- 
finished (Schubert) ; and Overture, Rienzi (Wagner). Vocalists—Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli, Pianist—Mr 
Charles Hallé, Crystal Palace Choir and Orchestra, Conductor—Mr MANNS, 
Transferable stall tickets for the Series of Six, Half-a-Guinea ; single stalls, Half- 
a-Crown; admission to Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


GREAT SUCCESS OF “ GIROFLE-GIROFLA.” 
‘RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 


J rietors and Responsible Managers, Sprers & Ponp, — ‘‘GIROFLE- 
GIROFLA,” new Comic Opera in English, by CHARLES LEcocg. Adapted by 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, and produced under the direction of Mrs W. H. Liston, 
Conductor—Mr F, STANISLAUS, The Opera commences at Eight, and is over 
by Eleven o'clock. Mesdames Pauline Rita, Emily Thorne, Rose Keene, and 
Alice Hamilton; Messrs A. Brennir, Perrini, Loredan. Private boxes from 
£1 1s, to £3 3s.; stalls, 7s, 6d; dress circle, 5s.; boxes (bonnets allowed), 
58.; pit, 2s. ; og vamp ls. To be obtained at the Box Office of the 
Criterion, Acting lanager—Mr EpWARD Murray, 


THE “TALISMAN ” CHORUSES. 


(IN BALFE’S GRAND OPERA.) 
1. Chorus of Arabs. 
2. Salve Regina (Trio and Chorus). 
3. Draw Your Swords (Concerted Morceau). 
” . Hours and Hours Roll Slowly on (Chorus of Ladies). 
6 











Thy Kinswoman Edith (Concerted Morceau). 
. Farewell, my Beloved Edith (Finale to Act 2nd), 
» 7% A Song to Merrie England. 
(Part Song—Soprano, Tenor, Alto, and Bass.) 
» 8. Glorious England (Finale). 

No collection of Choruses equal in merit to the above has been published for 
yam The great success with which the “TALISMAN” has been received is 
sufficient evidence of the beauty of the entire Opera, in which the Choruses form, 
Of course, one of the most effective features, 


London ; Durr & StgwARt, 147, Oxford Street, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


r age EVENING (Saturpay), May 15th, will be per- 

formed “‘FRA DIAVOLO.” Madlles Zaré Thalberg (her sixth appearance on 
any stage) and Scalchi; Signori Ciampi, Sabater, Tagliatico, Capponi, and Naudin. 
Conductor—Signor Bevignani. 

On Monpay next, May 17, “LA TRAVIATA.” Mdme Adelina Patti (her third 
appearance this season); Signori Graziani, Tagliafico, and De Sanctis. 

nm TUESDAY next, May 18, a favourite Opera, in which Mdlle Zaré Thalberg 
will sing. 

On WEDNESDAY next, May 19, third ee of WAGNER’sS Romantic ra, 
“LOHENGRIN.” Elsa di Brabante, Mdlle Albani; Lohengrin, Signor Nicolini, 
Mdlles D’Angeri, Parry, Pocchini, Estelle, Portaluppi, Ferrari, Vianello, Abraham, 
Martini; Signor Capponi, Rossi, Manfredi, Fallar, Raguer, M. Maurel, and Herr 
Seidemann. Conductor—Signor Vianesi. 

On THURSDAY next, May 20 (in lieu of the subscription for Saturday, July 24), 
“LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE.” Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle Smeroschi ; 
Signori Ciampi, Capponi, Sabater, and Naudin. 

On Fripay next, May 21, “ LES HUGUENOTS.” Mdme Vilda, Mdiles Marimon 
and Sealchi; Signori Capponi, Bagagiolo, Sabater, Naudin, and M. Maurel. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten to Five. 
Pit tickets, 7s, ; amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce 

that her SECOND MATINEE MUSICALE (by kind permission of George 
Eyre, Esq.) will take place in Lowndes Square, Belgravia, early in June. Par- 
ticulars duly announced, 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Verpi’s REQUIEM, This 
(SATURDAY) Afternoon and WEDNESDAY Evening, May 19. Conductor— 
Signor Vervt, The Solos by Madame Stoltz, Mdile Waldmann, Signor Masini, 
and Signor Medini. Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. Organist—Dr Stainer. 
Band of 150 performers, Tickets, amphitheatre stalls, 21s.; arena stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
balcony, 58.; admission, 2s, 6d.; for which immediate application should be 
made to NOVELLO’s, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry; and at the Royal Albert 
Hall. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Wart-Monpay, May 17 (Bank 
Holiday), GRAND AFTERNOON CONCERT, at Three. Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdlle St Alba, Mdme Patey, Mr Vernon Rigby, Mr Cummings, 
Signor Foli, Glee Party—Messrs Baxter, Montem Smith, Carter, Distin, and 
Winn, Solo French Horn—M. Lichtle. Solo Organ—Mr Hoyte. Tickets, 5s., 
4s., 28. 6d, (5,000 admissions, One Shilling), at NOVELLO’S, 1, Berners Street, and 
35, Poultry ; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Waurr-Monpay, May 17 (Bank 

» Holiday), GRAND EVENING CONCERT, at Eight. Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdlle St Alba, Mdme Patey, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Cummings, Signor 
Foli. Glee Party—Messrs Baxter, Montem Smith, Carter, Distin, and Winn. 
Solo Violin—Madlle Clarita Sangrian, Solo Organ—Mr Hoyte. Tickets, 5s., 4s., 
2s, 6d. (5,000 admissions, One Shilling), at NOVELLO’s, 1, Berners Street, and 
35, Poultry; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


R SIMS REEVES, on Wart-Monpay, at Eight.— 
{ ROYAL ALBERT HALL. Tickets, 5s., 4s., 2s. 6d. (5,000 admissions 
One Shilling); at NOVELLO’s, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry; and at the Royal 


: GEMME D’ANTICHITA. 


RACCOLTA DI PEZZI VOCALI. 


COMPOSTI DAI PIU CELEBRI 


MAESTRI ANTICHI. 


is unique Work has been carefully revised, and is now re-issuing in 200 
mA. sulected from the most esteemed Works of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Spohr, Stradella, Scarlatti, Mozart, Pergolesi, Paesiello, Carissim: : 
&e., &c, Edited by Lady Thompson, Macfarren, Wilhelm Ganz, Adolphe Ganz 
Calleott, Lucas, Molique, Perugini, &c. The whole carefully revised and edited 
by JOSIAH PitTMAN, Lists Gratis. 


C. LONSDALE’S 
Musical Circulating Library, 
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arte ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, | 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK, 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at St JAMes’s HALL, on THURSDAY Evening, the 20th inst., 
commencing at Eight o'clock, Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN, 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


\ DLLE MARIE KREBS begs to announce that she 
‘| will give TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, in St JAmes’s HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY Afternoons, May 19 and June 2, to commence each day at Half-past 
Three o'clock precisely. Programme of the First Recital, Wednesday Afternoon 
next, May 19: Prelude and Fuguein A minor (Bach); Sonata in A flat, Op. 26 
(Beethoven); Three Musical Sketches—The Lake, The Millstream, and The 
Fountain (Bennett) ; Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48, No. 1, Etudes in G flat, C sharp, 
and A minor (Chopin); Variations in F minor, Op. 94 (Haydn); Arabeske, nove- 
lette, Op. 21, No. 7 (Schumann); Bourrée (Baumfelder); Pensée (Krebs); Taran- 
telle-toccata (Charles Mayer). Sofa stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, 3s, ; admission, One 
Shilling. Tickets at Chappell & Co,’s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


R BRINLEY RICHARDS on WELSH and other 

“ ANCIENT NATIONAL MUSIC,” with Selections from the Songs of 

England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, at St GkorGE’s HALL, May 27, The 
Right Hon, Lord CLARENCE PAGET in the Chair. Particulars will be announced. 


\ DLLE VICTORIA BUNSEN has the honour to an- 

nounce that she will givea GRAND EVENING CONCERT, at 28, Ashley 
Place, Victoria Street, S.W. (by kind permission of Major Wallace Carpenter), on 
WEDNESDAY, May 26th, 1475, to commence at Half-past Eight o'clock, under the 
immediate patronage of his Excellency the Count Minster (German Ambassador), 
his Excellency the Count de Bylandt (Netherlands Minister), his Excellency the 
Baron Hochschild (Swedish and Norwegian Minister), the Baroness Hochschild, 
the Right Hon. Lord Eliot, and Mdme Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, Vocalists—Miss 
Edith Wynne and Mdlle Victoria Bunsen; Herr Werrenrath (the Danish tenor), 
Mr Shakespeare (his first appearance since his return from Italy), Signor Campo- 
bello, and Signor Carayoglia. Instrumentalists: Violin—Mdme Varley-Liebe. 
Pianoforte—Malle Felicia Bunsen, Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict, the Marquis 
d’Havet Zuccerdi, 11 Cavaliere Campana, and Herr Ganz, Tickets, One Guinea 
each ; to be obtained of Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; 
and of Mdlle VicTokIA BUNSEN, 22, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


ONS. PAQUE begs to announce that his MATINEE 


MUSICALE will take place on THURSDAY, June 3, at 27, Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square. Tickets at 120, Great Portland street, W. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M2 GERARD COVENTRY will sing (for the first time 


since his return from Milan), at Signor Zerreti’s Concert, on the 24th inst., 
ASCHER’S popular Romance, ‘‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and Sir JuLivs 
BENEDICT's ‘‘NULLA DA TE,” 























“ MEDEA.” 
MS JESSIE JONES (Student and Silver Medallist of 


the Royal Academy of Music) will sing RANDEGGER’s Grand Scena 
“MEDEA,” at the Concert of the British Orchest : y 
nanan, Nay 4 rehestral Society, on Wednesday 


AEEED, some FIRST CLASS CONCERT PARTIES, 
or beginning of December next, on Provincial Tour. Full particul 
- hc gua “Entrepreneur,” care of DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. a4, Son 


LADY, having quitted the Operatic Stage, will be happy 
d to give Accompanying LESSONS to Artists. Apply, by letter, addressed 
Accompanist,” care of DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


In the Press, 
“BY THE WILLOWS.” 
A WREATH OF SONGS, Op. 11. 
Words (from the German) by L. N. PARKER 
MUSIC BY 
THOMAS WINGHAM. 
Dedicated to Dr FERDINAND HILLER, 
Price 7s, 6d, 
Lonpon; BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET, 

















HE GUITAR.—MDME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher 
of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For LESSONS and 
ioe Say ‘TS, address to her residence, 22A, Dorset Street, Portman 


M R RICCARDI (the new Bass), who made so success- 

ful a debut at St James's Hall, March 12th, begs to announce his Return to 
London for the Season, All applications for ENGAGEMENTS to be addressed, 
Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


{ONCERTS, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, and ENTER- 
TAINMENTS,—To be LET, by the Night, Handsome SUITE of ROOMS, 
adjoining Hengler’s ease, Argyll Street, Regent Street, The Large Hall (52 ft, 
by 35 ft., and 22 feet high) will seat about 300 people. Apply to Hata & Co., 7, 
Argyll Street, W. 


EW COMPOSITIONS BY WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
“COR JESU, SALUS IN TE SPERANTIUM.” Dedicated to His Holiness 
Pope Pius the Ninth, Motett for Three Equal Voices (Soli and Chorus), with 
Organ Accompaniment get Harp ad lib.)—6s, The same arranged for a Choir 
of Mixed Voices (S.A.T B.), with Organ Accompaniment—4s, Also in an Abridged 
Arrangement for Congregational Use, with Organ Accompaniment—3d, net. 
“VENT DOMINE,” Motett for Four Equal Voices (Soli and Chorus), with 
Organ Accompaniment (and Harp ad /ib,); and “‘ ELEVATION,” Solo for Organ 
and Ha‘ s. A Vocal Arrangement of the Motett for a Choir of Mixed Voices 
8.A.T.B, )—1s. 
t ‘“‘Q@UIRLANDES DE MAI.” Hymns to B.V.M. (French and English Words), 
with Organ Accompaniment, Three Parts—3s, each; t free, 19 stamps, 
“TWELVE LATIN HYMNS,” for Vespers, Complin, &c., with Organ Accom- 
paniment—2s. net. NOVELLO, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street. 


EAR ENGLAND.—Signor Fort will sing this new Song 
at the Albert Hall, May 17th; and Alexandra Palace, the 22nd. Price 3s. ; 
post free, 18 stamps, 
T. WRIGHTON’S best Songs: ‘ Christ walking 
¢ on the Sea,” 3s,; ‘The Fountain,” 3s.; ‘A River through each 
winding Glade,” 3s,; ‘The Blessing of Flowers,” 3s.; ‘‘ What Chants the 
Nightingale?” 3s ; ‘‘ Thy Voice is Near, 4s.; “‘ Her Bright Smile,” 4s,; “ Only 
One to Bless and Cheer Me,” 4s,; ‘‘ The Wishing my 4s.; ‘‘ The Liquid Gem,” 
4s.; ‘“O, would I were a Fairy Queen!” 3s.; ‘‘ Be Happy, and Never Despair,” 
3s.; ‘* What though thy Sun be Clouded,” 3s, N.B,—All post free at half price in 
stamps. 
ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Song. By the 
Composer of ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” Post free for 18 stampa 
Piano Solo and Duet, 24 stamps each ; the Part Song, 4 stamps, 
HOME TREASURES. 


TWENTY-FIVE Admired MELODIES, arranged and 

fingered for the Pianoforte by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, 2s. 6d. each; free by 
post at half price in stamps. London: Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington Street. Order everywhere, 


“SHALL I WEAR A WHITE ROSE?” 
BALLAD, 
Words by H. SAVILLE CLARKE. 


Music by EMILY BARDSLEY FARMER, 
Nett, 28, 
JosEPH WILLIAMS, Berners Street, and Cheapside, E,C, 

















Now Publishing, 


ANDANTE and ALLEGRO CAPRICCIOSO, 
For PIANO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 5. 
By THOMAS WINGHAM. 
Dedicated to Signor RANDEGGER. ' 
SOLO, 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Composer, 

SYMPHONY, in B flat, No. 2, Op. 6. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 
PERFORMED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

DUET, 15s. 


FESTAL OVERTURE, in C, Op. 8. 
Composed in Commemoration of the Jubilee of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Dedicated to JOHN HULLAH, Esq, 
DUET, 7s, 6d, 


To Subscribers, the above works will be issued at 128, 6d, the Set, Names received 
by the Publishers— 


Lonpon: LAMBORN COCK & CO,, 63, NEw BonD STREET. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 
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LOHENGRIN. 
(From the “ Times,” May 10.) 


The English public has at length heard Lohengrin, and, if outward 
appearances may be trusted, heard it with satisfaction. That it was 
thoroughly understood and appreciated it would be rash to assert ; 
but that a deep impression was created upon a majority of one of 
the largest audiences ever assembled within the walls of Covent 
Garden Theatre, may fairly be stated. In a work constructed as is 
Lohengrin, frequent plaudits cannot be expected. Each successive 
act may be regarded almost as one continuous piece, and when ex- 
pressions of approval might reasonably be looked for, the composer, 
by aid of the peculiar form adopted in those lyric dramas (operas 
they are not) which represent more or less emphatically the theory 
he, with the co-operation of zealous disciples, has been preaching for 
30 years and upwards, makes them inconvenient, if not impossible. 
In fact,”he regards all such fugitive manifestations with indifference, 
avoiding them with studious consistency. His motto is ‘‘ Excelsior.” 
We must follow him to the end, or leave him, in haughty solitude, 
at the summit of the mountain, towards which, with sure and mea- 
sured steps, he has been travelling. Once arrived, the pent-up feelings 
may have issue ; and, to judge by his polemical writings, the musica] 
resuscitator of Lohengrin and other half-forgotten myths, sympathiz- 
ing with the ordinary mortals to whom he has successfully communi- 
cated himself, would listen with complacency to any amount of lively 
demonstrations. Why Wagner, who has striven with such pains to 
show the world what the “ Art Work of the Future” must 
inevitably be, should go back for his materials to the obscure past— 
the past of legion and romance, before printing was dreamt of—it is 
difficult to guess ; still more why what is intended for the crowning 
achievement of his artistic life should, as in the Trilogy of the Ring 
of the Niblung, be founded upon the deeds of gods and giants belong- 
ing to the Teutonic “Sagas” of Iceland. Wagner, in one of his 
writings, says of Mendelssohn, that, unable to go on with the tide, 
he constructed a boat in which he could row against the stream 
back to the old contrapuntists. But, if this be true of Mendelssohn’s 
music, why should not a similar process of reasoning be applied to 
Wagner's drama? It is surely easier to become familiar with John 
Sebastian Bach than with Siegmund and Sieglinde. However, myth 
has always been advocated by Wagner as the most proper subject for 
the lyric drama, to which all the arts must contribute, and over 
which the poet, to whom they minister, reigns supreme. Even after 
the success achieved at Dresden by his historical opera, Rienzi, his 
thoughts being absorbed in the Thuringian legend of J’annhiiuser, he 
threw aside another historical story which he had contemplated 
setting to music ; and the comic opera, Die Meistersinger zu Niirnberg, 
of which Hans Sach is the hero, was the last work that diverted his 
ideas from the Mythos. With the Flying Dutchman Wagner became 
his own poet ; and here, in the truly ethereal character of Senta, he 
created the first image of the redeeming woman, subsequently 
typified, first, as Elizabeth, next as Elsa—“ woman,” to quote from 
the “Communication to his Friends,” which forms a preface to a 
printed edition of the three librettos, ‘for whom the Flying 
Dutchman yearned from out the ocean depths, of his wretchedness, 
who, as a celestial star, showed Tannhiiuser the way out of the 
enervating precincts of the Venusberg, and who, again, from the 
sunny heights, attracted Lohengrin down to the warming bosom of 
earth.” With the Fliegende Holliinder, Mr George Wood and Signor 
Arditi made us acquainted some years ago, at Her Majesty's Opera 
(Drury Lane). 7'annhéiuser and Lohengrin have on various occasions 
been promised at our Italian Opera Houses, but neither of them 
until now has been forthcoming. The prospectuses, both of Mr Gye 
and Mr Mapleson, for the actual season, announced Lohengrin. 
Lohengrin at one theatre and Tannhéuser at the other would proba- 
bly have been more welcome. Nevertheless, we are thankful for 
what is vouchsafed to us ; and the magnificent style in which Lohen- 
grin is produced at the Royal Italian Opera must have contented 
the most uncompromising advocate of Wagner's original genius. 
The outlay upon scenery, costumes, mechanical contrivances, and 








other indispensable accessories must have been very considerable. 
The first scene, when the King of Germany comes to levy troops 
among the lieges of Brabant, in order to carry on the war against 
his Hungarian invaders, is one blaze of splendour. It is difficult, 
indeed, to think how Henry the Fowler, after long marches, could 
have brought his followers to Antwerp in such glittering and superb 
condition. Thanks to;the Wagner controversy—which, in the shape 
of essays, criticisms, biographies, autobiographies, and pamphlets of 
all kinds, has been unceasing for the last quarter of a century and 
more—the story of Lohengrin is tolerably familiar to all who take an 
interest in the subject of modern German dramatic music. Inde- 
pendently of that, however, it is so simply constructed, and involves 
so few incidents, that a sentence or two may suffice to call it to 
memory. Why ‘“‘ Henry the Fowler ” comes to the city on the Scheldt 
we have stated. Meanwhile, he finds Brabant in a state of commo- 
tion, Godfrey, heir to the late Duke being missing, and Elsa, hissister, 
resting under the suspicion of having made away with him for selfish 
purposes. Elsa’s accuser is Count Frederick of Telramund, husband of 
Ortrud of Friesland, in whose right he claims to rule the Duchy. The 
King, on hearing Elsa declare her innocence, decides that the case 
shall be put to the test of a combat between the accuser and what- 
ever champion may appear for the accused. Elsa has conjured up 
in her dreams an imaginary Knight, and, convinced that he will come 
to her aid, will accept none other. After the trumpet summons has 
been given twice, and Elsa is almost in despair, a boat glides up 
the river, drawn by a swan, its sole occupant being a Knight in the 
full panoply of war. The Knight having landed, the swan and 
boat gradually recede into the distance ; and Lohengrin (for it is he 
—son of Percival, and one of the keepers of the Holy ‘‘ Grail”) pro- 
claims the innocence of Elsa, offering to be her champion on two 
conditions ; first, that, in case of his proving victorious, she becomes 
his wife ; secondly, that under no circumstances will she ever ask 
him what may be his name and rank. Elsa gladly consents ; the 
duel ensues, and Lohengrin is the conqueror. He, however, spares 
the life of Telramund, and preparations for the marriage of the 
unknown champion with Elsa are immediately ordered by the King. 
Meanwhile, Ortrud, who has deceived her husband in the matter of 
the supposed murder of Godfrey, and who is a sorceress besides, 
pacifies him with the assurance that she will persuade Elsa to ask 
the secret she has pledged herself never to ask, and which, once 
revealed, the magic spell that surrounds Lohengrin must be broken. 
The persuasive powers of Ortrud are successful, and the fatal ques- 
tions are urged persistently and passionately by Elsa in the nuptial 
chamber. Telramund, confiding in the result, forces himself into 
the presence of Lohengrin, who, snatching his own sword from Elsa’s 
hands, despatches without remorse the foe whose life he had already 
spared. The tie between the stranger champion and his charming 
earthly bride is now for ever dissolved ; and, after a brief explana- 
tion to the King and Court, amid the despairing protestations of 
Elsa, the boat, drawn by the swan, returns to take him away from 
Brabant to his own distant home. At the same time, Lohengrin 
removes a gold ring from the neck of the swan, and in its stead ap- 
pears Godfrey, rightful Duke, who, by the magic of Ortrud, had been 
metamorphosed into a bird, and now reclaims his inheritance. A 
white dove, which has been hovering over the boat, descends to 
fulfil the office until now in charge of the swan; Lohengrin glides 
away, as at the beginning of the opera he had approached the shore, 
and, no longer in view, a wail of sorrow is uttered, and Elsa falls 
senseless to the ground. Such, in few words, is this singularly 
interesting drama—in feeling so truly poetical, in simplicity of design, 
in purity of conception and logical symmetry of form, so beautiful 
that, from a certain point of view, it seems almost incredible how 
Wagner the poet should also be Wagner the composer. Whatever 
may be said, and from whatever point of view, about the music of 
Wagner, and the theory upon which he constructs it, as a necessary 
element of the drama, to deny his high poetical tendency, even in 
the musical treatment of the subjects he appropriates—would be 
absurd. We may question the soundness of his theories; we have 
often questioned it, and see no reason, even while acknowledging the 
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genuine beauties that save Lohengrin and Tannhaiiser (whatever may 
be urged against 7'ristan und Isolde, and the Trilogy hovering in the 
distance) from the charge of unceasing monotony, why we should 
not question it again. But what cannot fail to enlist sympathy is 
an earnestness which carries him with more or less artistic self- 
contentment through every task he undertakes. No libretto manu. 
facturer would be satisfied with Wagner, and with no libretto 
manufacturer would Wagner feel satisfied For this reason he makes 
his poems for himself, and in their way these poems are unexampled. 
The style in which they are forced to submit to the exigences of 
music will, however, always be discussed. 

Excerpts from Lohengrin have been frequently heard in public 
since the year 1855, when Wagner was temporary director of the 
Philharmonic Concerts, between the nine years of Sir Michael Costa's 
reign, and the eleven years of Sir Sterndale Bennett's, and the or- 
chestral prelude to the opening act was first made known here. At 
the same time, it is but fair to add that fragments from the dramatic 
music of Wagner cannot be appreciated at their actual value. His 
work, to be judged with anything like fairness, must be considered 
asa whole. He has an original system, and defends it with per- 
tinacity. He will have no abstract music, no ‘‘ set pieces.” 

That Wagner is quite competent to use with advantage the kind 
of musical structure which seems inherent to the musical art he has 
shown many times, not only in his earlier compositions, but in this 
very opera of Lohengrin, in which many themes are indicated, that, 
carried out in the spirit which suggested them, might live as melodies 
for all time. Asa master of orchestral combinations he has very 
few rivals; although, as Cherubini would have remarked, ‘‘i/ 
depense trop de son étoffe.” What more remains to be said about 
the music of Lohengrin must be left for another notice. Meanwhile, 
the cast of the chief personages was in almost every instance good. 
Mdlle Albani was an ideal Elsa, meeting every requirement, poetical 
and musical, of the character ; Mdlle d’Angeri did her utmost to 
make prominent the by no means grateful part of Ortrud ; M. 
Maurel gave due importance to, Telramund, also not a very inviting 
personage ; the music of the Herald was just suited to the sonorous 

bass of Signor Capponi ; Herr Seidemann, a new comer this season, 
although somewhat deficient in vocal power, showed an intelligent 
appreciation of what was set down for him as the King ; and Signor 
Nicolini, the ‘‘ Knight of the Swan,” was not only personally all 
that could be imagined, but had made himself thoroughly at home 
in the music. For the general execution of this, one of the most 
difficult and complex of operas, the orchestra, chorus, and their con- 
ductor, Signor Vianesi (who, with the leading singers, was called on 
at the end), deserve all praise. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were among the audience—as was also Dr Hans von Biilow, Wag- 
ner’s most illustrious disciple. 


—(——— 


FRENCH PLAYS AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


DEAR Mr Eprror,—One of the most inimitable of modern French 
comedies, La Boule, was produced here on Wednesday last, with a 
success ainprecedented. Let some of the modern dramatists take a 
lesson in the art of construction from this piece, and study it in its 
minutest details. From first to last the piece never flags, every 
phrase has its meaning. The humour is most racy, yet perfect of 
its kind, not a word seems ‘de trop,” and that the audience thought 
so was evident, for not a point escaped them, The domestic sorrows 
and difficulties of the husband and wife ; the intrigues of Le Baron 
Musarditre with the actress ; the plots and strategies of the man- 
servant ; the humours of the court of justice, are depicted with a 
force and vigour undeniable. Of the acting little can be said but 
praise. Schaub, as the Baron ; James, as the irritable husband ; 
Lecourt, as the man-servant ; and Perrier, as Judge, were all 
excellent. Mdlle Desirée, Mdlle Fabert, and Madame Wilhem, 
never played better. A special word is due to the latter, who, as 
Mariette, the actress, entered ‘con amore” into the spirit of the 


character, and acted with a sprightliness truly refreshing. The 
comedy promises to have a long run.—JI am, dear Mr Editor, yours 


faithfully, 


I@NAcE GIBSONE. 
May 7th, 1875, 


NAPLES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The Politeama is announced to open very shortly with opera. 
Three new works are to be produced, the first being La Fata, b 
Sig. Miceoli. ‘The Teatro Sannazzaro is occupied by a Frenc 
opéra bouffe company, playing Les Braconniers, La Fille de Mad. 
Angot, Le Canard a trois Rees, &e, Fra Diavolo was, a few 
weeks since, attracting large audiences to the same theatre. 
Speaking of Auber’s score, a well-known Italian critic observes : 
‘To conclude, I maintain that this Fra Diavolo deserves to be 
known throughout the Peninsula, Confound it! Wken Madame 
Angot and her Daughter travel from one extremity to the other 
of our beautiful country, why should we not acclimatise works 
which merit universal dently, even though they are of French 
origin? It is disgraceful that, while people mention complacently 
Lecocq, Hervé, &c., they ignore the fact that the modern Babylon 
gave birth, also, to Auber, Hérold, and Boieldieu, who are truly 
worthy of the admiration of Italians, Let us circulate the musi- 
cal French gold from the mine of Boieldieu, Hérold and Auber, 
but let us reject the tinsel of . . . . well, intelligenti pauca,” 


Christine Rilsson ut Sydenham, 


The Crystal Palace concert on Saturday afternoon was 
a “special” entertainment. ‘The engagement of Mdlle 
Christine Nilsson, the most popular singer of the hour, 
having expired with the Royal Italian Opera season of 
1869, she was at liberty to make terms with the authorities 
| of the Crystal Palace, and the “‘ eighth Summer Concert” 
| was ina great measure organized with a view to the exhi- 
| bition of her powers, A more complete success could 
| 
| 


| 
| 


hardly have been obtained. Mdlle Nilsson was set down 
for three pieces— two sacred and one secular—each of which 
she sang to the entire gratification and delight of one of 
the most crowded audiences of the year. Her reception 
| was enthusiastic. How admirably Mdlle Nilsson could 
| sing sacred music had already been proved on various occa- 
| sions, in London and elsewhere, and was only the more 
convincingly established now. ‘The truth is that she isa 
genuine artist, with a genuine claim upon public sympathy, 
the very rarest natural endowments being in her person 
combined with a degree of cultivation almost as rare ; and, 
| where the means exist, intelligence, accompanied by in- 
| dustry, it need scarcely be said, can effect wonders. Mdlle 
| Nilsson has made no child’s play of her vocation, but, the 
| rather, a serious and well-directed study; and when she 
| came forward in sacred music (the first two parts of 
| Haydn’s Creation) she had taken quite as much into con- 
| sideration her own glory as the wishes of a large section of 
| the public disinclined to attend theatrical performances in 
a theatre, but not the less desirous of hearing theatrical 
singers of eminence in a concert-room. A more spirited 
and brilliant rendering of Handel’s “ Let the bright Sera- 
phim” (Sanson) than that of Mdlle Nilsson has seldom 
been heard; and this notwithstanding that the trumpeter 
of trumpeters being ill, the obbligato part was, perforce, 
executed upon the cornet-&’-piston, Haydn’s more quiet 
and melodious air, ‘‘ With verdure clad,” was another legi- 
timate triumph. In beauty of vocal tone, finished phrasing, 
and truth of expression, Mdlle Nilsson’s delivery of this air 
has not often been equalled, still less often surpassed, 
About the famous scene of the madness from Lucia di 
Lammermoor (her secular contribution), when we have said 
she gave it from end to end as forcibly, expressively, and 
poetically as ever, another word will not be expected, 
unless it be to record how well she was supported in the 
flute obbligato, Malle Nilsson had been dieses unanimously 
called back at the termination of each of her sacred songs, 
but her reception after the scena di bravura of Donizetti 
was something out of the common—nothing more, how- 
ever, than was amply merited by one of the most eloquent 
displays of dramatic singing that have marked our time. 
Mot long ago. 
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THE ELFIN TREE AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


On Wednesday afternoon there was a special attraction at the 
Alexandra Palace, a new operetta (The Elfin Tree), composed by 
Louis Diehl, already well known as a composer, by his popular 
songs, “The Mariner,” “ Dear England ;” etc. Rumour had 
whispered favourably of the forthcoming work, and, before the 
commencement of the performance, the spacious theatre was 
filled with an audience, among whom might be recognized many 
of the leading members of musical London. ‘The libretto, (by 
“ Peyton Wrey”) is a dramatic trifle, containing, not alone the 
nucleus of an ingenious plot, but many charming ideas and some 
sparkling dialogue ; all of which had a fitting prologue in the 
musical introduction—a piece of descriptive writing, foreshadowing 
the idyllic character of the operetta,—which at once riveted 
attention, by its originality and mastery of the resources of or- 
chestration. A striking effect produced by a sudden pause in the 
orchestral music, and the introduction of a vocal unaccompanied 
quartet, sung upon the still curtained stage, (Villagers’ Evening 
Hymn), elicited a burst of applause, and obtained at once the 
sympathies of the audience, 

‘The first scene represents the garden of a castle in Germany, 
with the usual parterres, statues, fountains, etc., among which a 
young peasant maiden (Maria, waiting-maid to the Countess 
Anna, personated by Miss Gaylord, soprano) is regretfully 
coliloquising upon the impecuniosity of her lover (Ilans, a 
peasant), which prevents the usual finale to their mutual affection, 
Her meditation terminates in a song (‘ If Hans were rich ”), a 
graceful melody in 3-4 time, waltz-like in its easy swing, but 
managing to evade conventionality while affording scope for the 
exhibition of vocal skill. Interrupted by the entrance of her 
lover, Hans (Mr Nordblom), Maria soon recurs, with feminine 

rtinacity, to the subject of her thoughts, and, full of an old 
egend that tells of an Elf dwelling in a certain tree in the neigh- 
bouring forest, whose protection may be claimed by those born 
on a certain day and hour, is agreeably surprised to find that 
Hans may reasonably Jay claim to be one of the individuals thus 
favoured by the caprice of Time. Hearing that, to assert his 
right to the Elf's good-will, he must go at midnight into the 
forest and sing an incantation to the mysterious tenant of the 
enchanted tree, Hans (evidently of a nervous disposition) does 
not exactly share as he might in the ardour of his betrothed at 
the possibility of good fortune, and the sentiments of both are 
well expressed in a dramatic duet (‘‘ Into the forest dark and 
grim,”) whose bright refrain, betokening the kalf-reluctant assent 
of Hans to brave and dare all for Maria’s sake, gleams like a 
sunbeam amid the shadows of the dreamy forest music. A 
consequent love-scene between the peasant pair is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the remaining dramatis persone 
—Count Rudolf (Mr Aynsley Cook) and his betrothed, 
the Countess Anna (Miss Goodall), upon the horizon of 
whose happiness a cloud seems to have gathered; the Count 
sorrowfully informing Anna that he has lost all his property, 
and has nothing left to console him but his chivalrous sentiments 
and the assurance of her love. A martial solo for the Count 
(likely, we imagine, to be a favourite bass song) is followed by a 
short duet (allegro moderato), whose charm lies almost as much in 
its graceful construction as in its flowing melody. Immediately 
upon these follow a no less melodious song for Anna (*‘ Happy 
days in store”)—a half-plaintive, half-hopeful strain, with a 
choice accompaniment that supports, while not overloading, the 
voice, A repetition of the peasants’ Evening Hymn in the distance 
leads to the second scene. ‘The sunset fades, the stage darkens, 
and the scene changes to a forest glade—the Elfin Tree mysterious 
in the gloaming. The suggestive and romantic phrases which 
commenced the introduction are here repeated, and Hans and 
Maria re-enter; Hans, uncertain of gait and reluctant of aspect ; 
Maria more confident, encouraging her timid lover with appro- 
priate remarks in recitative, ‘The orchestration here, and in the duet 
which follows, can hardly be too highly praised, exhibiting as it 
dces a power in the composer to realize snatches of delicate fancy, 
which is a true indication of an original and capable mind, In 
fact, throughout the operetta, the music is so aptly wedded to the 
libretto, so thoroughly significant of.the author’s meaning, that, in 





should have been conveyed to them by words. After stage 
business (Maria’s coaxing, Hans’ reluctance and fear, &c.), he at 
last advances, and, singing the incantation in hurried tones, 
breaks off the ‘‘ magic branch” from the “ Elfin tree” (which, 
by the way, might, with advantage, be a more prominent object 
in the scenery at the Alexandra Palace), ‘This manceuvre is in- 
stantly followed by a declamation from the Elf of the Tree 
(‘* Rash mortal, &c., thou diest within the hour”), a threat con- 
siderably alarming to the lovers, which is subsequently withdrawn 
by the KI]f after a second singing of the incantation. The Elf 
then proceeds to ask Hans his demand. Hans, prompted by the 
good-natured Maria, asks for the restoration of Count Rudolf to 
the rights and riches of which some barely-explained circumstance 
has deprived him, Upon the Elf’s assurance that this desired re- 
storation has already taken place, and inquiry as to what further 
desire the petitioner may have, Hans, emboldened by the seeming 
good temper of the dreaded sprite, suggests that he would not 
object to call ‘* his little love, Maria, wife.” Immediately upon 
this occurs the denotement: the Elf, who in reality is Count 
Rudolf, steps from behind the tree, followed by Anna; the aris- 
tocratic pair, suddenly restored to wealth and happiness, having 
overheard the plan of the less exalted lovers, and determined tu 
have some amusement out of their credulity, have come hither to 
personate the Elf. The Count, touched by the good feeling 
shown by his dependants, appoints Hans head-ranger, and, there- 
by removing the obstacle to their marriage, makes Maria happy, 
and Jeads to the descent of the curtain upon the general satisfac- 
tion of the quartet. Not, however, before that satisfaction has 
been agreeably made manifest in a brilliant finale: a quartet 
which is a fitting and worthy conclusion to the foregoing music, 
and whose construction stamps Mr Louis Diehl a thorough 
musician as well as a gifted melodist. 

The singers acquitted themselves of their task with uniform 
ability, and the orchestra, under the direction of Mr Weist Hill, 
executed all that was required of them with delicacy and precision. 
Miss Gaylord has a pure soprano voice, a good method, and is a 
promising actress. Mr Nordblom did ample justice to his part. 
The Count and Anna are secondary characters, but were redeemed 
from being actually so by the care with which they were repre- 
sented by Miss Goodall and Mr Aynsley Cook. ‘The performance 
had hardly ended before the performers were summoned to receive 
the congratulatory plaudits of the audience; and, upon their 
retiring, a perfect storm of applause arose, and would not subside 
until the composer had appeared and bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. A more legitimate success could hardly be obtained, and 
we hope it may encourage Mr Diehl to persevere, and let us hear 








still greater achievements from his able and fluent pen. Z. 
0: 
BRUSSELS. 


(From our Correspondent.) 

The Tbhéatre de la Monnaie has closed its doors until the 
Autumn, and a considerable number of persons once more com- 
plain that they do not know where to spend their evenings. 
‘They say that the weather is not such as to entice them to the 
al fresco delights of the “ Waux-Hall ” concerts. and that the Mon- 
naie ought to remain open another month. But, supposing the 
Corporation, as the Guide Musical remarks, were to stipulate that 
the manager should prolong his Winter season for the period 
mentioned, they could not expect him to do so at his owu risk. 
If the temperature were cold or humid, provocative of colds and 
rheumatism, the public would doubtless patronise him ; but, were 
the weather warm and genial, his chance of profit would be nil. 
‘Thus, unless the Corporation consent to make up any deficit, 
which is unlikely, things will pursue their old course. 

At the second Concert of the Royal Conservatory the pro- 
gramme included Viotti's 17th Concerto for Violin ; Bach’s Piano 
Concerto in (’, for Two Pianos ; Beethoven's music to Prometheus 
and Eighth Symphony ; Mendelssohn’s Overture toA Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and the music of Gluck’s ballet Iphigénie en Aulide. 
‘The principal artists were MM, Wieniawski, Brassin, Dupont, 
Joseph Servais, Neumann, Poncelet, and Dumon. 

Minan.—M. Lecocq’s Prés-St-Gervais tas veen brought out at the 


} ‘Teatro Santa Radegonda, and well received. Signore Preziosi, Bocca- 


spite of the incoherence with which the text was rendered by the | badati, Manzoni, Signori Caroselli and Forelli, were the represeutatives 


performers, the audience could hardly fail to grasp that which ! of the leading characters. 
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THE NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From an Occasional Contributor.) 

With such an orchestra as this society has, including among its 
members some of our very best solo performers upon their 
respective instruments (to name one, without giving the names 
of several, would be invidious), it would be more than strange if 
the performance of the symphonies and overtures which form 
the chief attraction in its programmes were other than excellent. 
The second concert of its present series, which took place on 
Saturday afternoon last, was fully equal to the first, If it 
lacked the novelty of a symphony which had not been previously 
heard in London, this want was counterbalanced by its including 
perhaps the very finest purely orchestral work in existence— 
the C minor Symphony of Beethoven. The performance of this 
sublime creation (under the direction of Dr Wylde) was what 
might have been expected from an orchestra so well-balanced 
with respect to its various instruments—the wood, the brass, and the 
strings being in due proportion. Failing such an adjustment, the 
finest performance would but inadequately present a great com- 
poser’s conception. rm 

The concert began with Mendelssohn’s exquisitely-beautiful 
overture, The Hebrides ; and, the conditions we have named being 
satisfied, it may be accepted as a foregone conclusion almost, that 
the result was worthy the society’s reputation, giving equal 
delight to the musical coynoscenti, who can trace to its true 
cause the pleasure they experienced, and to that much larger 
class, who know not whence their source of enjoyment really 
arises. ‘This, as well as the overture with which the concert 
terminated (Le Domino Noir), was conducted by Mr Ganz, in his 
usual firm manner. Much interest was attached to this concert 
by reason of the appearance at it of Dr Hans von Biilow and a 
lady of whom-—-it is said—the doctor has expressed his high 
approval—Mrs Beesley. Bach’s Concerto in C minor, for two 
pianofortes, was performed by the lady and the gentleman, 
After this, Mrs Beesley appeared as the exponent of the piano- 
forte part of Liszt's Concerto in E flat; and, towards the close 
of the concert, the lady and the gentleman were heard in Schu- 
mann’s Andante with Variations in B flat, for two pianofortes, 
That the lady was very nervous, and, consequently, not in com- 
plete possession of her powers, was very evident ; and, therefore, 
justice requires that we should have a further opportunity of 
hearing her, and in music of a somewhat different character from 
Liszt’s Concerto, ere a definite opinion can be expressed of her, 
even as an executant, It is possible to play a Liszt concerto 
with effect, without the ability to give a perfect presentation of a 
sonata by Beethoven. Excellence in pianoforte playing is pro- 
duced by a combination of essentials. It is not always shown in 
playing forte passages with great brilliancy, or piano passages with 
extreme delicacy. For this may be done without the ability to 
play, with adequate sentiment, well-written phrases replete with 
meaning ; without, in short, having the power to transfer to the 
mind of the intelligent listener the full intention of the composer, 
who has felt what he has written, and who wishes those who 
hear it to sympathize with his emotions, This was what we ex- 
pected and always found in the playing of the lady whose name 
gets constantly wafted to us from the other side of the world by 
the breath of the applause her performances evoke. Mrs Beesley 
—for we would not be misunderstood—may be equal to this, but 
we want opportunities of ascertaining the truth in the matter, 
If the lady be a pupil of Dr Hans von Biilow, it is but natural 
to expect that she will evince the possession of something of the 
great pianist’s style, with some of its characteristics and excel- 
lences, But it is right to insist upon the great difference between 
the calm presentation of a classical work, and the impulsive and 
fantastic playing required in order to give a seemingly correct 
performance of a romantic work by Liszt, in which the absence 
of the triangle would be detrimental to its proper effect. ‘The 
difference is about as great as that subsisting between a beautiful 
statue from the chisel of Canova, or the equally great ‘Thor- 
waldsen, and a painting of high colour by a disciple of the modern 


realistic school, The concerto produced a great effect, the orchestra | 


being conducted by Dr von Biilow, who has the entire score in 
his memory, whose admirable conducting is well known, and who, 
on this occasion, was enabled to make his Léton second any pos- 
sible departure from the most strict tempo that the pianist might 





make. After her performance the lady was twice summoned to 
the platform to receive the plaudits of her friends and admirers, 
In the Duet by Schumann there is scarcely any hiding of the fact 
that the attention of the audience was principally directed to the 
gentleman. Where Art is concerned, gallantry is partly for- 
gotten. In this piece Hans von Biilow had not opportunities for 
displaying all his usual excellences and characteristics, There 
was, however, the customary “ intellectuality” on the one hand, 
and the wont manipulative skill on the other; the same grada- 
tions there were of musical colouring ; the same crescendos and 
diminuendos ; the same reductions from forte playing to that of 
pianissimo (not by jerks, which occasion little surprise in the case 
of some performers), which have been often held to be not among 
the least of the charms of his playing. There was, too, the same 
power of overcoming the most extreme executive difficulties, with 
all the rest of the qualities (some of which he ses in common 
with a few other performers, and some of which are exclusively 
his own) which distinctively mark this popular interpreter of piano- 
forte music. In a word, Hans von Biilow was in his usual form; 
and, as the present was his last public appearance for the season, 
he was received with a full amount of the favour which invariably 
greets him. 

The vocalist was Mdlle Friedlander, another German soprano, 
a young lady from Leipzig ; and like the lady who sang at the 
previous concert, her best efforts were in some Lied.r, one of 
which, by Ferdinand Hiller, she was compelled to repeat. ‘The 
hall was crowded, ANT-EATER, 


a Qn 


BERLIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The fourth and last performance during the present season of 
Anton Rubinstein’s Maccabder filled every place in the Royal 
Operahouse, the principal artists being ite A for their efforts 
by repeated applause and recalls. ‘The composer has been made 
a corresponding member of the French Academy of Fine Arts. 
Two concerts were lately given in the Concerthaus, under the 
direction of Richard Wagner, for the benefit of the Grand-National- 
Festival-Stage-Play performances at Bayreuth. The programme 
included the “ Kaisermarsch,” and fragments from the Gétterddm- 
merung. Mad, Friedrich Materna and Herr Niemann were the 
vocalists. ‘ 


——_ )-———- 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 

Our musical season may at last be said to have come to an end, 
for, as you are probably aware, our recess takes place at the time 
when you are most active in London, and it may be some time 
before I shall again have anything to communicate likely to 
interest your readers, Last night the last of the Gentlemen’s 
Concerts for the present season was given, when a programme 
of Chamber Music and Part Singing, sufficiently attractive to 
please a large audience, concluded the season in a very satis- 
factory manuer, The programme will speak for itself :— 

Grand Trio in G major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Mr Charles 
Hallé, Mdme Norman-Neruda, and Herr Franz Neruda)—Raff ; Glee, “Come 
see what pleasure” (Manchester Vocal Socicty)—Elliott ; Rondo in A, for 
two violins (Mdme Norman-Neruda and Mdme Arlberg Neruda)—Maurer ; 
Part-song, * You stole my love ” (Manchester Vocal Society)—Macfarren ; 
Trios, “ Sheherazade” and “ Triiumerei,” arranged for two violins and 
violoncello by F. Neruda (Mdme Norman-Neruda, Mdme Arlberg Neruda, and 
Herr Franz Neruda)—Schumann ; Grand Sonata in E flat (Op. 12, No. 3), 
for pianoforte and violin (Mr Charles Hallé and Mdme Norman-Neruda)— 
Becthoven ; Part-songs, Songs of Innocence—“ Night ” and “ Laughing 
Song ” (Manchester Vocal Society)—Blumenthal ; Solo Pianoforte, “ Novel- 
lette in F” (Mr Charles Hallé)—Schumann; Three Swedish Melodies, 
arranged for two violins and violoncello (Mdme Norman-Neruda, Mdme 
Arlberg Neruda, and Herr Franz Neruda) ; Hunting Song, “ Onward Roam- 
ing,” (with echo) (Manchester Vocal Society)—Muller. 

The concert might almost be called a Neruda family’s concert, 
assisted by Mr Charles Hallé and the Vocal Society. ‘The playing 
of Madame Arlberg Neruda and Herr Franz Neruda was very 
much admired, and it is to be hoped that their next visit to 
England will be at a time when the Manches ter public can enjoy 
their performances, 

May 12th, 1875, 
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SIGNOR SALVINI. 

The tragedy, 71 Gladiatore, in which at Drury Lane, on Friday week, this 
eminent artist appeared in his second character, is an Italian version of a 
French tragedy by M. Alexandre Soumet, known as the author of the tragedy 
Norma, on which Bellini’s more celebrated opera was based. It is a strange, 
wild piece, standing midway between the old classical drama and the romanti- 
cism of the Hugo school, and it abounds in opportunities for acting of the 
most powerful kind. 

Niger, a Thracian combatant of the Amphitheatre, known at Rome as the 
“ Gladiator ” par excellence, has been the slave of the Lady Faustina, subse- 
quently the Empress-mother, who, by the advice of a sorceress, has cruelly 
murdered his wife, that she may obtain a philter enabling her to become a 
parent. When 15 years have elapsed, Niger has escaped from Faustina, and 
has attained his high celebrity in the arena, but he has lost his infant daughter, 
who came into the world about the time of her mother’s death, somewhat 
after the fashion of Macduff. In the meanwhile, Faustina has given birth to 
a son, who now rules as the Emperor Gordian. The Empress-mother and the 
Gladiator meet in the Catacombs, the asylum of the Christians, and, in spite 
of the natural enmity between them, it seems not impossible that they may 
conclude a treaty of peace. Gordian’s seat is by no means secure, and the gods 
have decreed that his fate shall be indissolubly bound up with that of the 
Gladiator's child. She can probably be traced to Egypt, and the question is 
whether her father, by the hope of wealth and freedom, can be tempted to 
find her. 

Faustina has another trouble besides the doubtful lot of her Imperial son. 
She is deeply enamoured of Flaviano, a noble Roman, whom she would gladly 
make her husband, but Flaviano, instead of reciprocating her feeling, has 
fallen in love with Neodamia, one of his slaves, whom he emancipates for the 
purpose of marrying her. The Empress would employ the Gladiator to 
assassinate her humble rival, but he no sooner finds himself alone with his in- 
tended victim than he instinctively relents and declares that he will be her 
protector. 

When the marriage of Flaviano and Neodamia is about to be celebrated in 
the Temple of Juno, a new complexity arises. Origene, a Christian priest, 
named, no doubt, after the Alexandrian Father, is brought in a prisoner, pur- 
sued by an infuriated mob, and is defended by Neodamia, who not only 
declares that she herself holds the persecuted faith, but overturns the tripod 
which stands by the statue of the goddess. She is at once condemned to the 
Cirens. 

Now comes the most powerful scene in the entire play. 
sents the Circus, the background being occupied by the seats, thronged with 
spectators ; while on one side is the place occupied by Faustina, and on the 
other the priests’ place, the chief figure in which is a fanatical priest of 
Juno. In the arena is the Gladiator, not unwilling to distinguish himself by 
some feat of arms, and disappointed when he finds that, instead of fighting 
lions, he is bound to exterminate a weak girl. Neodamia is brought in; and, 
as he at once recognizes her as the person whom Faustina required him to 
murder, he implores the spectators to allow him to spare her life. But people, 
priests, and Empress are inexorable, Faustina insisting that if the Gladiator 
proves coutumacious, the victim shall be given to the lions. Perceiving that 
under the circumstances the use of the sword will be merciful, the Gladiator 
removes the veil from Neodamia, and by a mark on the shoulder discovers that 

she is his lost child. When he proclaims the terrible fact, the feeling of the 
priests and the populace remains unaltered, for, in their opinion, a slave has 
no right to parental affections. But a change has come over the spirit of 
Faustina, who is now as anxious as the Gladiator to save the life of the girl, 
Whose fate is so mysteriously combined with that of her son, and at last 
suceceds in obtaining a day's respite. 


The stage repre- 


That this situation is most striking the driest description would suffice to 
show, but to know the full effect it is capable of producing it is necessary to 
see the magnificent acting of Signor Salvini as the Gladiator. As in Othello, 
he long indulges in a reserve of power. In the previous scenes he has given 
4 fine exhibition of a naturally noble nature oppressed by an ineradicable sense 
of wrong, Now, in his delineation of the sudden outburst of paternal emotion, 
he abandons himself to the situation with a force which causes the whole picture 
to appear a reality, and the audience are roused into a state of excitement that 
could hardly be execeded were they transferred into a Roman circus, That 


The same spirit is continued through the concluding act. Aided by Faustina, 
Neodamia, with her father, is on the point of escaping from the prison in which 
she is confined ; but the place is surrounded by the mob, who would again drag 
her to the Circus. To prevent the outrage the Gladiator kills her with his 
own hand, and the decree of Fate is fulfilled, for almost at the same moment 
Faustina learns that the Imperial Palace is destroyed, and that her son is 
slain. 

It cannot be denied that J’ Gladiatore, considered apart from the acting, 
gives evidence of decided genius and extraordinary inventive faculty. Whether 
it would be received with favour by an admiring English public may be doubted. 
The circumstances under which the Gladiator’s wife was killed, and which are 
narrated with a minuteness which we have purposely avoided, are revolting, 
and a free use is made of sacred names, which ill accords with the general 
feeling on this side of the Channel. But associated with the acting of Signer 
Salvini, the play is received with an enthusiasm not often to be found; and 
the simple fact that a numerous audience follows, with undisguised admiration 
the words of a language but little known to the theatrical public, save in con- 
nexion with music, is of itself a marvel. 

On Monday morning Signor Salvini appeared as Othello, and J? Gladiatore 
was repeated on Wednesday. 


ae 


SIGNOR VERDI. 


The Requiem composed by Giuseppe Verdi in honour of his illustrious com- 
patriot and friend, the late Alessandro Manzoni, is to be publicly performed 
this afternoon. On Wednesday night, in the Royal Albert Hall, a full rehearsal 
was held, the conductor being Signor Verdi himself. With what genuine 
English heartiness he was received may be imagined. Now, for some thirty 
years, the most gifted of living Italian musicians has charmed the English 
operatic public with his lyric dramas, which, from Nabucco and Ernani to Jl 
Trovatore, Rigoletto, and La Traviata (passing by a good many others) 
have, with rare exceptions, been eminently successful. Among us the name 
of Verdi has long been a household word, and some of his melodies are as 
familiar and as much in yogue as the most beautiful of our own national airs. 
Signor Verdi's visits to this country have been few and far between. The 
first was in 1847, to superintend the production of his Masnadiert (an opera 
founded upon the Robbers of Schiller), when Her Majesty's Theatre was 
directed by the late Mr Benjamin Lumley and Jenny Lind was the reigning 
“star,” The second was in 1862, when, as the acknowledged existing 
representative of Italian musical art, he composed an ode for the opening of 
our International Exhibition, which, however, for reasons unexplained, was 
not perfurmed on that occasion, and, but for its production by Mr Mapleson 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, would, though an undoubtedly ‘ine and charac- 
teristic piece, in every likelihood not have been heard at all—at any rate in 
London, That Signor Verdi should, in the zenith of his career, betake 
himself to writing music for the Catholic Church can surprise uo one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with his compositions. He has the true instinct for 
that particular school, of which no more convincing proof could be cited than 
the solemn Mass for Manzoni, rehearsed on Wednesday night, in presence of 
one of the most crowded audiences ever brought together within the precincts 
of the Royal Albert Hall. There was an orchestra strong in number and 
eflicient in executive power; there was the Albert Hall chorus, of which Mr 
Joseph Barnby has been the indefatigable trainer, aided by delegates from 
other choral bodies; the leading vocalists were Mesdames Stoltz and Waldmann 
(soprano and contralto), Signor Masini and Medini (tenor and bass), who have 
been singing the Reguiem in the principal towns of Italy, France, and elsewhere 
—a quartet fully up to the desired standard. Lastly, as we have said, the 
composer of the Reguiem was also the conductor of the performance, and an 
admirable conductor he showed himself. This introduction of Verdi's 
newest work, however, being officially advertised as a ‘ rehearsal,” we await 
the public performance, announced for to-day, which will also be under 
his direction. Meanwhile, we may briefly state that the Requiem made an 
evidently deep impression, and that closer acquaintance with it can only lead 
to a conviction that the dramatic genius which has long distinguished its 
author as a composer for the stage is likely to serve him in a very different 
sphere of art. One thing is unquestionable—what Verdi has here put down 
is, as usual, emphatically his own, and, as in his operas so in his Requiem, 





this scene alone will insure popularity to the play there is no reason to doubt. 


he is indebted to neither predecessor nor contemporary. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET anv PICCADILLY. 


MR CHARLES HALLE'S 
Pranoforte Aecitals. 


\ R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce that 
his Fifteenth Series of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place on the 
he following afternoons :— 
FRIDAY, May 21, 1875, 
FRIDAY, May 2s, 1875. 
Fray, June 4, 1875. 


THIRD RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 21, 1875. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


FRIDAY, June 11, 1875. 
FripAy, June 18, 1875, 
Fripay, June 25, 1875, 








Programme. 


QUARTETT in G major, Op. 50 (first time), for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello —Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NORMAN- 


Nerupa, Herr Straus, and Herr FRANz NERUDA i .. F, Kiel, 
SONATA in F sharp, Op, 7x, for pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES 

HALLE... ae ie i e me Se i .. Beethoven, 
GRAND FANTASIA, Op. 159, for pianoforte and violin—Mr 

CHARLES HALLE and Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA .. es .. Schubert, 
NOCTURNE in E, Op. 62 for pianoforte alone—Mr Chosia 
MAZURKA in C sharp minor i CHARLES HALLE ae 
TRIO in E flat, No. 5 (first time}: for pianoforte violin, and violon- 

cello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA, and 

Herr FRANZ NERUDA .. a Haydn, 


Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved), 7s.; balcony, 3s, ; area, One Shilling. 
Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, 
Old Bond Street ;: Ollivier’s, 32, Old Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse & Co.’s, 48, Cheap- 
side ; Hays’s, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 2x, Piccadilly ; 
and by Mr CHARLES HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Dr Cunsixe L, Sororru.—The four chief singers in Verdi’s Requiem 
are Mdme Stolz (soprano), of Milan, Cairo, and St Petersburg; Mdme 
Waldmann (contralto), of Milan, Cairo, and Naples; Signor Massini 
(tenor), of Florence and Cairo; and Signor Medini (bass), of Milan, 
Cairo,and Rome. Dr Soforth is wrong about the State Concert at 
Buckingham Palace. Three pieces by the late Sir Sterndale Bennett 
were in the programme; two from The May Queen, and one from The 
Woman of Samaria. 








DEATHS. 

On Sunday last, Mrs Ricuarp ‘Tempce, late Miss Bessie Emerr, in 
her 30th year. 

On May 4th, at St Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, Mr Cuanrves D, Bers, 

member of [Jer Majesty’s Private Band, aged 64. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—7n. Iffice of the MusicaL Worwp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (Kirst Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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ABOUT MOZART. 


N 1756, Leopold Mozart published a Violin Method at 
Augsburg. It was translated into French and Dutch, 
and subsequently reprinted by Kiihnel, at Leispic. 
According to the testimony of great masters, the plan of 
this Method was very good. ‘The contents are enriched by 
fingered passages, alla Turtini. The book served to form 
some excellent musicians in Germany during the 18th century. 
Independently of theoretical works, L. Mozart is the author 
of six Trios for Stringed Instruments ; Twelve Pieces for 
Piano, Augsburg ; ‘‘ Morning” and ‘“‘ Evening,” in harmony, 
for the inbabitants of Salzburg. He left in manuscript: 
twelve oratorios, and several pieces of Church music; a 
great number of pieces for the theatre, some symphonies, 
thirty serenades, and a goodly number of concertos for wind 
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instruments.* His correspondence with his family 
proves him to have possessed excellent qualities 
both of heart and head. At Salzburg he was considered 
satirical He married, in 1748, Anna Bertlina, and 
had by her seven children, two of whom survived. The 
great glory of Leopold Mozart, says a French author, ‘“ con- 
sists in his being the father of the author of Don Juan, 
and of having understood and directed his genius. He saw 
at a very early period his son’s destiny. In his deep piety, 
he believed that he beheld a ray of divine grace on Wolf- 
gang’s forehead, and from that moment all his existence was 
devoted to the education of the boy whom he considered a 
superior being, committed by Providence to his care.” 
Little Wolfgang, born on the 27th January, 1756, had an 
elder sister, Maria Anna, who manifested great natural apti- 
tude for music. She was born in 1751, and was already a 
very good executant on the piano, at the time of the first 
tour in 1768. She was applauded in France, England, Holland, 
and Vienna. She married, in 1784, Baron von Sonnen- 
berg, Councillor at the Court of Salzburg. Having become a 
widow about 1801, she returned and taught the piano in 
her native town, where she died, aged eighty-four. 

Her brother was only three when she began the piano. 
On seeing her practising, little Wolfgang would often go up 
to the instrument, and try to find out thirds with his tiny 
hands. A harmonic interval caused him a feeling of lively 
emotion. When he was four, he already recollected the 
solos in a pianoforte concerto. His father played him little 
pieces, which Mozart learned in half-an-hour, and then 
executed in measure and very neatly. When he was five, 
he composed short pieces, which his father helped him 
to write down, and which have been preserved. 

Professor Fréhlich, who had an opportunity of seeing the 
book in which were written all the little pieces learnt by 
Mozart, and those which he composed and wrote down him- 
self, thus refers to them in the Leipsic Musical Gazette of 
1817. . . ‘‘ Every person of genius takes his proper direction 
at an early epoch. Mozart felt strongly attracted to 
music, and the pieces he composed when five years old, 
though nothing extraordinary as compositions, prove that 
this infant prodigy even then possessed exceptional natural 
aptitude for the art. From his tenderest age he received the 
gift of formulating his thoughts, to which he was destined to 
give so great an elevation.” 

Before he applied himself to music, his ardent temperament 
caused him to embrace everything with extreme eagerness. 
He busied himself with the most childish matter to such an 
extent as neither to eat nor drink, He was possessed of an 
amiable, tender, and gentle disposition. He would fre- 
quently ask the persons who called at his father's: ‘‘ Are 
you fond of me?” and, if he did not at once receive a favour- 
able reply, would be grieved even to tears. From the time 
he began learning music, he lost all taste for childish games. 
In his moments of recreation, music was his companion just 
as at other times. He played tolerably on the violin, and 
manifested a natural talent for mathematics. Grave and 
thoughtful, he was never unoccupied. He exhibited ex- 
treme zeal in all he undertook. One day, Wengl, the 
violinist, brought several trios to try over with L. Mozart. 
Little Wolfgang took his violin and wanted to join the party. 
On his father remarking that he had not practised the instru- 
ment enough, the boy replied that there was no need of being 
a very good player to take the second part, and executed his 





* Some writers attribute to him also an operetta,-Bastien und Bastienne ; 
La Cantatrice ed il Poeta, intermezzo a due Persone, and Musikalische 
Schlittenfahrt, arrangirt fiir Vian--!o:te, (Note by M. Niser 
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task with such precision, that his father and Schachtner, a 
friend of his, could not recover from their surprise. He 
would frequently endeavour to find out themes on his piano ; 
he possessed the instinct of harmony. When he was six, he 
set about composing a concerto. He had finished the first 
part, when his father, accompanied by a friend, came in. The 
following conversation then ensued. The Father: What are 
you about there ?—Wolfgang: Iam writing a pianoforte con- 
certo, of which the first'part will soon be finished.—The Father : 
Let me see it; it must be something very fine.—Wolfgang : 
No, it is not ready.—The father took the paper from the 
boy, and showed it to his friend. It was a mass of scribbling, 
almost illegible on account of the blots. The two friends 
at first laughed at it. But, when the father examined it, his 
eyes remained long riveted upon what he beheld. With tears 
of admiration in his eyes, he said to his friend: ‘ See how 
admirably all this is arranged according to rule! But,” he 
added, ‘‘ no one will be able to play such a composition.” 
“ As for the matter of that,” replied the child, ‘‘ a person 
must work at it; it is a concerto, and requires to be tho- 
roughly studied. Look, father, it ought to go thus.” With 


this he began playing, but was unable to render his ideas. 
The concerto, by the way, was written with an accompani- 
ment of trumpets, kettle-drums, etc. 

At this epoch little Wolfgang's progress on the piano was 
so remarkable that his father no longer hesitated undertaking 
his grand tour, that his son's extraordinary talent might be 
heard abroad. 


* * * * * 


The town of Salzburg, whence they set out, now boasts of 
the statue of him on whom Germany has conferred the title 
of: Divine. Salzburg, the ancient Juavavia of the Romans, 
and the birthplace of W. A. Mozart, is situate at the foot 
of the Italian Alps. In the distance are seen the snow-capped 
mountains, at whose base reposes the white town, built in 
the Italian style. At every moment, the eye discovers 
forests, cascades, and rivers, separated by blocks of granite. 
The Hunterberg towers like a giant over the scene, to the 
splendour of which a few old ruins also contribute. The 
memory of Charlemagne hovers over the ancient castle of 
Hohen-Salzburg. In the fown, behold the Mozarteum, 
behold the street—the Getreidegasse—where, in a house of 
modest appearance, No. 225, was born the infant prodigy, 
on the 27th January, 1756. It was in this town, too, that 
his father, L. Mozart, died in 1787. 

Of the great composer’s six children, two only survived 
him. The youngest, Wolfgang, manifested at an early age 
great natural talent for music, and it is of him that Mozart 
said he cried in the key in which he heard his father playing 
on the piano! After a long stay at Leopol in Gallicia, 
Mozart, Jun., set out on his journey, 1819—1820, towards 
Copenhagen, where his mother had resided, since her mar- 
riage with M. Nissen, Danish Councillor of State, and author 
of the Biography of Mozart. 

After travelling through Prussia, Saxony, and Italy, and 
subsequently paying a visit to Prague, Mozart, Jun., arrived 
at Warsaw. According to an account in the Leipsic Musical 
Gazette, he gave a very brilliant concert at the Grand Theatre, 
when, after playing several of his father’s compositions, and 
several of his own, he extemporised, at the end of the con- 
cert, on national Polish airs, The following year he gave a 
fine concert at Prague, the inhabitants of which were 
enthusiastic admirers of his father’s music. After his return 
to Leopol in Gallicia, where he taught the piano, he was 
asked, in 1826, by his mother to come to her at Salzburg. 
She had just lost her second husband, and returned to her 





native place, after having been married to M. Nissen seven- 
teen years. 

That same year Mozart's Requiem was performed at Salz- 
burg, on the anniversary of his death, in the presence of his 
relatives and under the direction of his son. The performance 
is said to have been one of the finest ever known in Germany. 
Some months afterwards, Mozart, Jun., gave a concert in 
which he introduced his Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, as 
well as a Quintet for Piano, Hautbois, Clarinet, Horn, and 
Bassoon. He thus laid the first stone of a funereal monu- 
ment to his father. 

On returning to Leopol, he established a vocal asso- 
ciation, called the Cecilien-Chor, with a view of encouraging 
a taste for music. The association, composed of the most 
eminent persons in all classes of society, rendered good ser- 
vice, and did great honour to its founder. 

Several of his letters, addressed from Lemberg, to his 
mother, refer to a grand funereal service performed, with the 
co-operation of the Cecilien-Chor, in memory of Mozart. 
The Requiem was admirably got up and executed under the 
direction of the celebrated violinist, Lipinski, at St George’s. 

M. Nissen’s biography contains six of these letters, which 
extend to the 16th January, 1828, and are full of interesting 
details concerning the musical doings in this part of 
Poland. The town of Leopol, or Lemberg (in Polish: ““ Lwow”), 
was always celebrated for its artistic tastes. It was the 
residence of the great families of Poland, and the society 
there was charming. Mozart, Jun., was favourably received 
in the place, and his stay was productive of good. He as- 
sociated more particularly with the German colony, but he 
praised the Polish society very much, and formed among its 
members many excellent pupils. 

Thanks to his long stay in Leopol, a taste for good music 
was propagated there and in Gallicia. That province 
can boast of having given birth to several great musicians of 
the 16th century, such as Valentin Brzozowski, Sebastien de 
Felsztyn, Martin Leopolita, ete. Among the talented 
musicians of modern times may be mentioned J. Lipinski, 
Serwaczynzki, N. Biernacki, and M. Starzewski, violinists ; 
MM. Charles Mikuli, a pupil of Chopin’s, composer and 
pianist, and conductor of the Musical Society, J. Milan, L. 
Marek, and K. Ziembicki, pianists; A. Korytynski, com- 
poser, and Mad. Croisez (the lamented Clotilde Bogdanowicz), 
vocalist, possessing a very fine voice, besides a large number 
of distinguished artists and singers belonging to the new 
musical society Towarzystwo muzyczne Lwowkie, which gives 
excellent concerts. Independently of a great many com- 
positions published for piano, W. Mozart is the author of 
a Cantata entitled Der erste Friihlings-Morgen, dedicated 
to the Empress Caroline. It was performed at a grand 
musical festival given in 1828 by the Cecilien-Chor, which 
sang, also, a chorus in honour of its founder, W. Mozart, 
Jun. 

To complete our account of Mozart’s two sons, we may 
mention that the eldest, Charles, held a place in the govern- 
ment offices, Milan, and was considered a great musical ama- 
teur. ALBERT SowINsKI. 

—_—o— 

HAT to which Richard Wagner objects (principally) in 
the works of masters hitherto recognised as ‘“‘ great,” is 

the return to themes already heard. According to these 
acknowledged masters, with whose views we feel compelled to 
agree, the absolute thing here represents “form” in music. 
Can Wagner desire that chaos, moulded by the Divine will 
into a shape from the proportions of which all artistic labour 
is clearly derived, should be reimposed? We sincerely hope 
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not; and yet otherwise how explain his criticism on the 
grandest of Beethoven’s Leonora overtures? To go no 
further, the ‘return to the leading theme in the opening 
movement of Beethoven's ‘* Ninth Symphony” is one of the 
most superlative passages in music—nay, in Art. A much 
muchness (we are tolerably aware) of Wagner's theory pro- 
ceeds from Gluck ; but Gluck could produce rhythmical melody 
when so disposed, and, being not unfrequently inthat humour, 
gave reins to his Pegasus. The very overture to Iphigenia 
—towhich Wagner passingly alludes—goes directly, on the 
strength of its form alone, to the heart of the question—that 
is against Wagner’s theory, a theory to which Beethoven, ‘the 
immeasurably rich master,” would under no conditions have 
ever given acquiescence. Que diable! Otto Beard. 


—_o—— 
DONIZETTI AND MAYR. 


ESTERDAY (26th April), about ten o'clock a.m., a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Corporation proceeded to the 
Valtesse Cemetery, for the purpose of removing from their 
respective coflins the bones of Gaetano Donizetti and of Simon 
Mayr, and placing them in the two copper urns made by order 
of the Corporation, to contain permanently the precious relics. 
The process lasted four long hours. The bones of the two 
masters were so much decayed as to forbid any idea of clean- 
ing, varnishing, and arranging them in the form of regular 
skeletons. Such was acknowledged to be the case the first time 
the coffins were examined. Only the larger bones, such as 
the thigh bones, the tibia, the fibule, the ribs, and the spine 
were still well preserved and solid; all the rest, reduced to 
a kind of black friable paste, crumbled away at the merest 
touch. All the articles of clothing, too, in which the corpses 
were dressed at the time of interment, had nearly disappeared, 
though Donizetti's remains had still around them the faded 
tatters of a silk waistcoat, and of a long-skirted overcoat of 
fine dark green cloth, but nothing was left adherring to those 
of Mayr except a few pieces of some stuff or other, a few 
metal buttons, a few beads belonging to a rosary, and, on the 
feet, the soles of the shoes, the last being in a tolerably good 
state of preservation. 

The lower segment of Donizetti’s skull was much corroded 
on the righthand side. Mayr’s skull, on the contrary, was 
in a state of excellent preservation, most of the teeth being 
still in the jaws. 

The two heads and the two skulls were almost exactly the 
same as regards size ; they were two magnificent heads, and 
two tall and well-knit frames. The circumference of Doni- 
zetti’s skull, measuring fifty-two centimetres and a half, is 
only two millemetres larger than Mayr's. Similarly the 
occipito-frontal diameter of Donizetti's head is three mille- 
metres longer than Mayr’s. They are both strong, ample, 
and well-formed heads. 

When the bones—those of Donizetti first, and then those 
of Mayr—had been carefully collected by the surgeons, they 
were reverently placed in the respective copper urns which 
are lined inside with wood, Above the thick wrapper of 
textile material in which the bones are enveloped inside the 
urns, there is deposited, in a sealed glass tube, a parchment 
document. Both these documents are signed by the Members 
of the Committee, and attested by a notary. The urns, 
having been closed and hermetically soldered, were then 
temporarily placed in a mortuary cell in the cemetery and 
bricked up. Each urn bears engraved on the cover the name 
of the master whose bones it contains. 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed by the 
Chairman of the Committee to Sig. Verdi :— 








“The Committee do not venture to raise their aspirations so 
high as a performance of the celebrated Mass written by you in 
memory of Alessandro Mauzoni ; the means for the execution of 
that colossal work would here be wanting. On this occasion, 
Bergamo is content simply to hope from your noble disposition 
some advice as to the selection of appropriate musical pieces, and, 
if you would deign to offer some inspiration of your own as a 
mark of homage to your two great predecessors, it would be the 
most brilliant seal that any one could set on our solemnity ; the 
most worthy mark of reverence for Donizetti and Mayr ; and the 
most marked favour bestowed not only on the inhabitants of 
this City, but on all the artists taking part in the ceremony, 
and on musical art, which would gain a fresh treasure.” 

The following was Sig. Verdi's reply :-— 

‘‘ Most Illustrious President, notwithstanding my willingness 
to be present, I cannot, in consequence of previous engagements, 
attend the solemnity which the City of Bergamo is organizing 
for the purpose of doing honour to the memory of the two great 
masters of our age. For this reason, too, and on account of my 
old and now well-known habit of not composing detached pieces, 
I cannot write what you ask me to write for the occasion. 

“Nor am I in a position to advise you as to the Mass to be 
performed. ‘The men of art on the spot, being acquainted with 
the artistic and pecuniary resources at your disposal, will know 
far better than myself how much should be done for the pious 
ceremony to honour, at one and the same time, the illustrious 
Dead and the noble city of Bergamo that conceived that ceremony, 
Profoundly flattered by your wpa | thought of me when it was 
a question of honouring men of such artistic eminence, I beg you 
will excuse me for not responding as I could wish to your 
courteous invitation. With the highest esteem, I have the honour 
to be, your most devoted servant, “G, VERDI. 

* Genoa, 11th March, 1875.” 

—~—— 


ROME. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The Teatro Apollo is now closed, after a disastrous season, 
The pecuniary loss cannot be less than 100,000 francs, and may 
be more. Alarmed by such a result, the Municipality have re- 
solved to suppress the subvention, so that there is a probability 
that next season the Apollo will remain deserted. 

The Teatro Rossini, more fortunate, continues to be well 
patronised, But ere long the public will probably cease to flock 
to it, for it will have to compete with the Politeama and the 
Capranica. ‘The first opera at the Politeama will be Semiramide— 
with Signore Pozzi-Ferrari, Guidotti, and Sig. Beneventano del 
Bosco—to be followed by Luisa Miller and Sig. Libani’s Conte 
Verde. Macbeth will inaugurate the season at the Capranica, 
where, as the manager is a dancer, ballet will figure in the bills 
side by side with opera, 

There have been many concerts lately, but, as a rule, of no 
importance. A noteworthy exception, however, was the first 
concert of the Societd Orchestrale Romana. ‘his Society has 
made remarkable progress, Its founder, Sig, Pinelli, has happily 
surmounted the most formidable difficulties, and can afford to 
regard with indifference the lesser obstacles he has to overcome. 
The satisfactory manner in which his subscription list for six 
concerts was filled up is a sign of the growing taste here for 
first-class music. ‘Che programme of the first concert included 
Symphony in G, Mozart; Overture to Fidelio, Beethoven ; 
Overture to Oberon, Weber ; Overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Mendelssohn ; and “ Hungarian March,” (scored by 
Liszt) Schubert. 


Botoaxa.—There died here lately the once celebrated tenor, Antonio 
Poggi, husband of Signora Frezzolini, from whom, however, he was 
separated, fe left various sums to charities, for instance, 20,000 francs 
to the Mendicity Asylam, and the like sum to the hospitals here. 

Frorexce.—A monument hae been erected in the church of Santa 
Croce to the memory of Pacini, It consists of a bust due to thechisel of 
Professor Vicenzo Consani, and standing upon a corbel bearing the 
simple inscription: A Giovanni Pactnt CaTANESE—CREATORE Di ELETTE 
Mevopie—Gui1 Amsinatortr—Q. M, P.—NeL MDCCOLXXIV, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS, 


Mr F. Sewett SouruGare gave a concert, on Wednesday evening 
at 1, Wigmore Street, assisted by his pupils, Miss Crundall, Herr C 
Schneider (violin), Mr Wadmore, and Miss Ellen Glanville. Mr 
Southgate played one of Schubert’s sonatas, (Op. 120), Chopin’s second 
Scherzo, and a piece by Mr Ritter, as his solos, and, in conjunction 
with Herr Schneider, a sonata for violin and piano by Beethoven, and 
with his pupil, Miss Crundall, an arrangement for four hands of some 
airs from L’Elisir d’ Amore. Mr Wadmore was called upon to repeat 
‘* Eri tu” (Ballo in Maschera), but he sang instead “ To Anthea,” and, 
for an encore to “The warrior bold,” he gave “ Bella siccome un 
Angelo.” Miss Ellen Glanville sang Macfarren’s “ The beating of my 
own heart,” and joined Mr Wadmore in a duet by the late Vincent 
Wallace, 

Miss Mapettya Cronin gave a matinée, on Thursday, at the residence 
of Mrs Owen Lewis, Seymour Street. Miss Cronin was assisted by 
Mdme De Solla, Miss Sophie Ferrari, Mr Bernard Lane, Sig. Adelmann 
(vocalist), and Sig. Pezze (violoncellist), Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
major, and three numbers of Schumann’s “ Stiicke im Volkston,” for 
pianoforte and violoncello, headed the first and second parts of the pro- 
gramme, played by the béndéficiaire and Sig. Pezze. Mies Cronin’s solo 
performances were Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F sharp minor, Lisat’s 
transcriptions of two of Chopin’s “Chants Polonais,” Rheinberger’s 
“ Die Jagd,” Schubert’s Minuetto in B minor, and Rubinstein’s Grande 
Valse in A flat. Mdme De Solla gave an aria by Verdi, and joined Sig. 
Adelmann ina duet by the same composer; Mr Lane, a song by Mr 
Cowen, and one by M. Blumenthal; and Miss Sophie Ferrari sang 
Gounod’s “ Au Printemps” and Mr Sullivan’s “ Night and Morning.’ 
The rooms were filled by an elegant company. 


Mr ano Mapame Ossorne WILitams gave a matinée musicale, on 
Saturday last, at 27, Cleveland Square, Hyde Park (by the kind per- 
mission of Mr and Mrs Everitt), They were assisted by Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mdlle Bartkowska, Mr Henry Guy, Mr Maybrick, Mr Charles 
Fletcher (violin), and Mr Richard Blagrove (concertina), Among the 
pieces that were more than usually applauded by the audience were 
Signor Kandegger’s admired duo, “ Mille Volte,” sung by Madame 
Osborne Williams and Mr H. Guy (accompanied by the composer) ; 
the scena from Sir Jalius Benedict’s Undine, and his trio, “ The Forest 
Home,” sung by Madame Osborne Williams, Miss Edith Wynne, and 
Mdlle Bartkowska, and accompanied by the accomplished composer ; 
and a “Saltarella” for the violin, capitally played by Mr Charles 
Fletcher. The rooms were crowded by a fashionable audience, among 
whom we noticed her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, Mrs Morant, 
the Lady Victoria Grosvenor, Mrs Deverill, &c., &c. 


Motte Ipa Henry, the clever young pianist, gave her annual con- 
cert, on Saturday evening last, in St George’s Hall; and we are glad 
to say it was well filled by her friends and pupils. There was an 
excellent —— which was executed to the gratification of all 
present. Miss Ida Henry, with Herr L. Ries (violinist) and Herr 
Daubert (violoncellist), commenced the concert with Beethoven's Trio 
in B flat. Mdlle Henry afterwards gave Chopin's Berceuse and Polo- 
naise, Op. 35, and (with Herr Daubert) Beethoven’s Sonata in D for 
pianoforte and violoncello, Both artists rendered tho latter work 
capitally, Herr Daubert also played Schumann's “ Abenlied” with 
finish and expression, Herr L. Ries played ‘artini’s Sonata in G 
—well known to violinists—and played it well. Mdlle Johanna Levier 
and Mr W. H, Cummings were the vocalists. The former sang, in 
true Teutonic style, lieder by Rubinstein, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms; the latter two of his own songs in his usual artistic manner. 


TE first of Messrs J, Ludwig and H. Daubert’s Classical Chamber 
Concerts took place in the “New Gallery” in Argyll Street, on 
Wednesday evening last. The musical qualifications of the concert 
givers are so well known that they need no eulogium from us, Suffice 
it that both were in their best “form,” and exerted themselves in every 
way to justify the position they have deservedly obtained in the artistic 
world. We subjoin the programme, and merely add, that the assist- 
ance of so accomplished a pianist as Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and so 
favourite a vocalist as Mdlle Sophie Léwe, added greatly to the pleasure 
of the audience :— : 

Quartet in A major (Op. 26), for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello 
(Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Messrs Josef Ludwig, Otto Bernhardt, and Hugo 
Daubert)—Brahms ; Lieder, “ An die Leyer” and ‘“ Lachon und Weinen ” 
(Miss Sophie Léwe)—Schubert ; Introduzione e Alla Polacca in C major 
(Op. 8), for pianoforte and violoncello (Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Herr 
Hugo Daubert)—Chopin ; solos, violin, Adagio from the seventh Concerto and 
Moto perpetuo (Herr Josef Ludwig)—Spohr and Paganini ; Lieder, “ Stille 
Liebe’ and ‘ Wann soll ich denn wandern” (Miss Sophie Liwe)— 
Schumann ; Divertimento in E flat (Op. 19), for violin, viola, and violoncello 
(Messrs Josef Ludwig, Otto Bernhardt, and Hugo Daubert)—Mozart. Herr 
C, Armbruster accompanied the vocal music. 





Me Wataster Lirrie, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewaon, gave a concert, by 
permission of the Committee of Management of the Royal Academy 
of Music, on Monday, the 3rd of May, and played with much effect 
the second Scherzo by Chopin and Mendelssohn’s grand duet, “ Allegro 
Brillante,” with Mr Smith, another of Mr Jewsou’s pupils. Two new 
compositions by F. B. Jewson, entitled, ‘‘ Dashing Spray” and “The 
Mountain Stream,” were brilliantly performed by his pupil, Miss 
Edridge, who was favoured with a recall. The principal vocalists were 
pupils of rs Royal Academy of Music, and did credit to the insti- 
tution.—Q. 


Mr Trecawxy Copnam gave his matinée musicale on Monday last, at 
the Beethoven Rooms, assisted by Mdlle Mathilda Enequist, Miss José 
Sherrington, Miss Purdy, Signor Caravoglia, and Signor Federici ; 
Signor Tito Mattei (pianoforte) and Mdlle Castellan (violin). Mr 
Trelawny Cobham, whose excellent method of singing, combined with 
the pleasing quality of his voice, makes him deservedly so great a 
favourite in the drawing-rooms of the “ upper ten,” sang “ Ah! si ben 
mio,” Mr J. L. Roeckel’s “Only fer thee” (encored), aud “ Tom 
Bowling.” He also joined Mdlle Enequist and Signor Caravoglia in 
the trio, “ Guai se ti sfugge ” (Lucrezia Borgia), and, with the addition 
of Signor Federici, in the quartet, ‘Chi mi frena” (Lucia). In the 
second part of the concert Mr Cobham sang, with Miss José Sherring- 
ton, Miss Purdy, and Signor Caravoglia, Signor Pinsuti’s quartet, 
“T canta storie;" and, with the same two ladies and Signor Federici, 
“Montre il pit” (Maria). Mr Cobham was in capital voice, and his 
friends were evidently highly delighted with all he did, Miss Purdy, 
who is becoming more and more a favourite, sang Mr Cowen’s “ It was 
a dream” and Herr Brahms’ “Good night,” showing herself the 
possessor of a most agreeable contralto voice and of a refined method of 
singing. Mdlle Castellan was recalled after both her solos on the 
violin. Signor Caravoglia’s musicianly knowledge was prominent in 
all he undertook; and Mdlle Enequist was, as usual, listened to with 
pleasure. Signor ‘l'ito Mattei’s elegant nocturne, “ Souvenir d’Lralie,” 
and his brilliant ** Valse di Concert” showed his executive powers to 
advantage; and the accomplished Italian pianist was called upon to 
repeat the latter piece, Herr Ganz, with Signori Romano and Pinsuti, 
were the accompanists of the vocal music. 


0 


PROVINCIAL. 


Wetsnroot.—The Montgomeryshire Choral Union gave a petiorm- 
ance of Haydn's Creation, on Friday morning last week, followed, in 
the evening, by a miscellaneous concert, on the occasion of the opening 
of the new assembly room at the Town Hall. Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mr Kerr Gedge, and Mr Orlando Christian being the principal vocalists 
at both ; Mr C. A. Stephenson, leading violin, and Mr Bervon and Mr 
Gittins, conductors. In the Creation Miss Wynne was most successful 
in “ With verdure clad,” and in the duets with Mr Chri-tian, while the 
choruses were effectively sung by the members of the Union. In the 
evening Bishop's trio, ‘‘ Maiden Fair,” sung by the principals, and 
Sullivau’s song, ‘Little Maid of Arcadé=,” sung by Miss Wynne, 
were encored; while Mr Gedge, in “ The snow lies white,” and Mr 
Christian, in Hatton’s “ Wreck of the Hesperus” and Gounod’s “ The 
valley,” came in for deserved approbation. There were buniper houses 
on both occasions. Mr Bervon and Miss Heien C, Porteous were 
accompaniste. 

Krxesvon-on-THames.—Messrs Rivenhall Brothers gave an evening 
concert in the Drill Hall,on May the 4:h, under very distinguished 
patronage, which brought together a numerous assemblage of the 
gentry and residents of the town and neighbourhood, Madame L, 
Sherrington, Miss Alice Fairman, with Mr Santley and Mr William 
Byrom, and the Band of the Grenadier Guards (under Mr D. Godfrey's 
direction) assisted. Miss A, Fair.wan sang “Kathleen Mavourneen ” 
and Mr Hullah’s setting of “ ‘lhe Three Fishers”—both were loudly 
applauded ; Madame Sherrington, two songs—Mr Molloy’s “ Dresden 
China” and her husband’s “Bird of Love”—both of which were encored , 
and, with Mr Santley, “La ci darem,” which was also encored. Mr 
Santley gave the “Shepherd’s Lay,” of Mendelssohn, Mr Hatton's “To 
Anthea” (encored and repeated), and “The Vicar of Bray,” as an 
encore to Mr Molloy’s “ Polly.’ Mr Wm. Byrom played solos by 
Thalberg and Herr Ernest Pauer, in all of which he evidently pleased 
his audience, A concertina performer, Mr Henry Roe, of the Grenadier 
Guards’ Band, ;roved himself an able executant ; and the Grenadier 
Guards’ Band gave proof of excellence by their admirable performance 
of a selection from Balfe’s Ji Talismano. 


Giasaow.—The ninth concert given by the members of the Glisgow 
Amateur Orchestral Society took place in the Queen's Rooms. It is 
pleasing to be able to state (says the Glasgow Herald) that, under Signor 
Zavertal, they continue to progress, ‘The execution of the several 
selections wags not in all respects faultless, but altogether afforded 
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grounds for satisfaction. In the overture to la Gazza Ladra the 
orchestra did not start well, but they rapidly came together, and it 
was soon apparent that they were held well in hand by the conductor, 
The andante movement from Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony was 
very artistically played; and the serenade for pianoforte and orchestra 
from B minor, Op. 48, by the same composer, elicited enthusiastic 
applause, the young lady who played the pianoforte part acquitting 
herself with exceeding credit. The second part of the programme was 
devoted to Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 in C, Gounod’s ‘ Funeral 
March of a Marionette,” and Rossini’s overture to L’ialiana in Algeri. 
Miss Kemlo Stephen was the vocalist, and sang “Non pianger mia 
compagna,” from Verdi’s opera, Don Carlo, and M. Barri’s “ Murmuring 
Streamlets.” 


—o—— 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


The brilliant success of Les Prés St Gervais at the Criterion 
Theatre seems to have marked out that choice and luxurious little 
house as the home of opera bouffe in the refined stage of develop- 
ment which it owes to the genius of M. Lecocq. In fact, in 
combining his bright and sparkling melodies and skilful orches- 
tration with the comic drama in which Mdlle Dejazet has so often 
delighted the Parisians, all trace of the vulgarity which had 
hitherto been considered almost inseparable from opera bouffe had 
completely vanished ; and, but for a vein of humour, both in the 
melodies and in their treatment, it would have been difficult to 
find anything in common between Les Pres St Gervais and works 
of the class to which it claimed to belong. When this pleasing 
opera was produced at Messrs Spiers and Pond’s new theatre in 
November last it was felt at once that no kind of entertainment 
could be more in accord with the elegance and good taste with 
which it was surrounded. It was therefore to be expected that 
when this opera, then but recently produced in Paris, should 
have lost its freshness, the management would turn their attention 
to asimilar work. Nor is it perhaps to be wondered at that they have 
exhibited their faith in M. Lecocq by turning—for wantof something 
fresher—to an opera of his already toa considerable extent known 
to English audiences. Giroflé-Girofla, which has taken the place 
here of Les Prés St Gervais, was performed for some weeks, at the 
Opéra Comique in the Strand, by the original company from 
Brussels It was afterwards produced in an English version at 
the Philharmonic ‘Theatre, and has since been performed, in many 
provincial cities, by Mrs Liston’s Opera Company. It isa work 
distinctly of the same character as that which it replaces. In 
fact, there is a peculiarity in the rhythm, and in the flow of 
melody, as well as an amount of invention in the mode of handling 
the orchestra which would alone stamp these works as from the 
same mind. ‘The opera has been reproduced with the same 
careful attention to details which characterised the production of 
its predecessor. In brilliancy of scenery and richness of costumes 
it could hardly be excelled; and if the representatives of the 
various characters, with the exception of Madame Pauline Rita, 
cannot be said to possess much voice, they sing at least with taste 
and act generally with grace and refinement. M. Loredan is per- 
haps as good a Marasquin as could be easily found on our stage, 
and he has at least the advantage of youthful appearance. ‘Lhose 
who can recall] M. Ginet’s performance of the Moorish chief would 
doubtless have willingly exchanged some of the rather superabun- 
dant fiereeness of Mr Brennir for a little more humour, Miss 
Emily Thorne, as the mother of the twin princesses, however, not 
only acted with a strong sense of the drollery of the situation, 
but justly won applause by her distinct style of vocalization, 'The 
choruses assigned to the inale characters were in every way 
satisfactory. ‘The famous chorus of pirates and the equally well 
remembered chorus of retainers without accompaniment, could 
indeed have hardly been rendered with more force or dramatic 
effect. Unfortunately, the dialogue portion of this version is 
wanting in point; and hence a certain flatness in the performance 
generally, which was certainly not observable when the French 
company represented it here, Giroflé-Girofla will serve to sus- 
tain for awhile the new reputation of the Criterion for this kind 
of entertainment, but it is to be hoped that the management will 
not take a narrow view of their province. There is an abundance 
of light French comic operas which, though not classed as opéra- 
boufjes, are admirably adapted to this theatre, while they have 
the advantage of being but little known to the English public, 








MDME ADELINA PATII. 

The opera at the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday night was Dinorah, one of 
the most romantic as well as one of the most charming of lyric pastorals. 
Since 1859, when Le Pardon de Ploermel was first introduced to the London 
public through the Italian version, for which Meyerbeer composed the ad- 
mirable accompanied recitatives that now enrich it, and when the name of the 
heroine was substituted for that of the ceremonial procession upon which the 
curtain falls, Dinorah has been popular among us. Nor can any one be 
surprised at the enduring favour it enjoys; for, if—as many, not easily 
disturbed in their convictions, insist—original and continuous tune is one of 
the prime elements of the musical drama, under whatever form exhib'ted, 
this production of the musician to whom art is indebted for Robert, the 
Huguenots, the Prophéte, and the Africaine, may stand side by side with 
almost any similar work. The first performance of Dinorah would alone 
suffice to account for the brilliant audience assembled yesterday evening 
within the walls of Covent Garden Theatre. The event, however, was com- 
bined with another no less likely to attract the operatic public. The return of 
that universal favourite, Mdme Adelina Patti, has, year after year, been 
eagerly looked forward to; and never, on any previous occasion, was it 
welcomed with more genuine satisfaction. ‘To dwell in detail upon her im- 
personation of the demented love-lorn maiden, would be as superfluous as to 
analyse, piece by piece, the work itself. Both are, happily, familiar with 
amateurs and connoisseurs. That Mdme Patti has seldom, if ever, presented 
a more ethereal embodiment of the character may be stated without reserve, 
With what perfection she can act as well as sing Dinorah has been repeatedly 
and convincingly shown. The part was always a special favowite with 
Mdme Patti, and equally so with her many admirers; but never, perhaps, 
since, in the summer of 1862, she first attempted it (with what applause ig 
still remembered) was her performance more striking and admirable. Its 
exquisite grace and finish, combined with the simplicity that enhances its 
charm, were never more keenly appreciated. That Mdme Patti, on appearing 
before the foot-lights, was greeted in the heartiest manner, will easily be 
credited. Every one in the house was glad to see her again, and to pay her 
the homage due to zealous service and well-established merit. Her voice, in 
power and flexibility, is what it has long been known to be; moreover, 
while the higher notes retain all their freshness, strength, and _brilliancy, the 
middle and lower notes are still more remarkable for richness of quality and 
evenness of tone. The “lullaby” addressed by Dinorah to her imaginary 
goat (‘* Si carina”), sung with the utmost tenderness, and rounded off with a 
delicately finished shake, was enough to prepare the audience for what was to 
follow ; the scene in which Dinorah pertinaciously annoys the timorous half- 
witted Corentino, and the finale to Act 1 (Jl tintinnar), when Dinorah 
slowly winds her way up the rock in pursuit of her favourite goat, heightened 
the impression. About the second act, of which the culminating effect, both 
vocal and dramatic, is invariably the scene with the shadow, comprising the 
well-known ‘‘ Ombra leggtra,” we have so often spoken, that to say it roused 
the audience to an ebullition of enthusiasm, ending with an encore for the 
last movement, three or four “recalls,” and bouquets without number (of 
which extraneous manifestation Mdme Patti stands in no requirement), will 
answer every purpose. The whole scene, in a word, was irreproachable, and 
fully accounted for the lively sensation it created. And so the opera pro- 
ceeded till the curtain descended upon a new success for one who has been 
used to successes from the beginning of an exceptional career. 

The other chief parts were sustained by Signor Graziani (Hoel) and Signor 
Marini (Corentino); the Goatherd being represented by Mdme Scalchi; and 
the subordinate characters by Mdlle Cottino, Signors Capponi and Sabater. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales were in the Royal Box. Mdme Patti's 
next part is to be Rosina (Barbdiere). 


Ropineretn’s new opera, Maccabiier, has achieved a genuine euccess at 
Berlin. 

Sever weeks ago Herr Joachim was bitten by a dog, and since then 
certain papers have hebdomadally announced the fact as “ news.” The 
latest discovery has been made by Figaro, who states that the dog in 
question is a Scotch colley, We rejoice to learn that the great violinist 
is rapidly recovering from his mishap, and that the unfortunate inocu- 
lation had led to no serious effects. Possibly some gooseberry hunter 
my later inform us that Herr Joachim exhibits, as a consequence 
thereof, a predilection for the Scotch bagpipes.—Liverpool Mail, 
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WAIFS. 


Auber’s Fra Diavolo has been produced with great success at Naples. 

Mr Joseph Traynor is a singer justly esteemed among his brethren. 

A monument to the late composer, Pacini, has been erected in the 
church of Santa Croce, Florence. 

The Théatre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, is closed ; so that there will 
be no more opera, properly so styled, till next autumn. 

Sig. Arditi, after finishing a brilliant season in Vienna, with Mdme 
Patti, has gone to Bologna and Milan. He will arrive about the 
17th inst. 

Messrs Ricordi & Co., of Milan, have decided, on Friday last, on pro- 
ducing Signor Tito Mattei’s opera, Marie il Gand, at the San Carlo, 
Naples, in the autumn, 

Mr Francis Howell's oratorio, The Land of Promise, is to be given at 
Loughborough in the course of this month, for the benefit of the Con- 
valescent Home of that town. 

Verdi has politely declined to write the Mass in commemoration of 
Donizetti and Simon Mayr, suggested to him by the corporation of 
Bergamo, the birth-place of both composers. 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was the bright particular star at the 
special concert in the Southport Winter Garden and Aquarium, Other 
celebrated vocalists, including Mr Santley, are engaged for following 
Saturdays. 

The Mersey Musical Union are entitled to thanks for charitable efforts 
on behalf of the Children’s Infirmary, The programme could hardly 
be termed a high class one, but the audience were amused and the 
charity benefited, 

Mr Hollingshead begins his French operatic season at the Gaiety this 
evening with Halévy’s Mousguetaires de la Reine. We should have 
preferred one of the lesser known operas of Auber—J.e Magon, for 
example, or Lestocg. 

Mr Ashdown, of the well-known and esteemed firm of Messrs 
Ashdown and Parry, of Hanover Square, has started for a two months’ 
tour through the United States and Canada, in the Egypt, one of the 
finest of the National Line of steamers, which left Liverpool for New 
York on Wedneeday. Bon voyage. 

At the last concert of the Philharmonic Society, besides one of the 
many symphonies of Mozart, the ‘‘ No, 9” of Beethoven (with chorus) 
was performed. ‘There was also another attempt to play the pianoforte 
concerto in E flat of Liszt (and a very successful one), by Signor 
Ludovico Breitner, a pianist new to this country. 

A rumour is current that a conference of the Catholic clergy of Liver- 
pool will take place, in order to consider the early promulgation of 
Cardinal Manning's edict forbidding women to sig in choirs, This is 
in accordance with the canons of the Catholic Church, but it remains 
to be seen how far the scheme will answer in Liverpool. 

At the second concert of the New Philharmonic Society, Mrs Beesley, 
a pianist enjoying high repute at Liverpool, may be said to have won 
the artistic freedom of London, through her brilliant execution of Liszt’s 
Concerto in E flat—a genuine four de force, whatever may he thought 
of the music, Mrs Beesley also played duets by Bach and Schumann, 
for two pianos, with her eminent master, Dr Hans von Bulow. 

Mr Sims Reeves, who has not been seen on the London stage for 

some time, will appear as Tom T'ug in the opera of The Waterman at 
the Queen’s Theatre on Saturday, 22nd inst., on the occasion of the 
annual benefit of Mr S, Hayes, of the West End Box Office. Miss 
Blanche Cole, Mr George Perren, and Miss Lucy Franklein appear on 
the same occasion. The programme also includes Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl and other entertainmente,— Daily Telegraph. 
_ Mr Charles Hallé has commenced his interesting Pianoforte Recitals 
in St James's Hall. Two have already been given, Mr Hallé again 
enjoys the co-operation of the queen of violiniste, Mdme Norman- 
Neruda. His programmes hitherto have consisted, for the most part, 
of well-known pieces; but at the third recital we are promised an un- 
known quartet, for piano, with stringed instruments, by F. Kiel, one of 
the most promising composers of chamber music of whom Germany 
now can boast. Mr Hallé is playing his very best. 

Miss Gertrude Ashton, the young prima donna of Mr Thorpe Pede’s 
late English opera company at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Regent's 
Park, has been playing with decided success in the operetta of Breaking 
the Spell, at the Alexandra Palace Theatre, Muswell Hill, with Mr 
Temple and Mr Wilford Morgan. The Court Circular, in its record of 
the performance of M. Offenbach’s operetta, praises Miss Ashton highly, 
and remarks that “ Miss Ashton’s voice was never heard to better ad- 
vantage. It was sufficiently powerful to be distinctly heard in every 
part of the house. The applause bestowed upon the young vocalist 
showed that the management had entrusted the part of the heroine to 





Adelina Patti has appeared once more as Rosina (Barbidre); 
Christine Nilsson has played in Trovatore and Faust (Leonora and 
Margaret). Need it be added with what success? 

‘T'wo concerts, under the direction of Kichard Wagner, have lately 
been given in the Prussian capital, in aid of the “ Grand-National- 
Festival-Stage-Play performances,” to come off next year at Bayreuth. 


From the programme lying before us we perceive that the concert to 
be given in Whit-week by the representative children of the National 
Schools of Liverpool promises to be especially interesting. One of the 
pieces noted is the ‘‘ Gloria” from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. Such an 
effort can hardly be too highly commended. It is removed from many 
similiar schemes in the general catholicity of its tone. There is 
liberality of sentiment, and none of the “ goody-goody ” sentimentalism 
in laudation of the “crystal spring ” of ‘‘ Sabbath Schools,” &c. Far be 
it from us to condemn good or holy things, but the proper place for 
dilating on the horrors of a drunkard’s life is Renshaw Street, and the 
place for expounding Scripture or extolling Sunday Schools is within 
their own walls, or in the Churches or Chapels to which they are allied ; 
and it is of questionable taste when concert-givers appeal to the public for 
support, and ram their own particular doctrines down the throats of 
their audiences.—Liverpool Albion. 


The concert given by Mr Mapleson, at St James’s Hall, in honour of 
the Prince of Wales’s installation as Grand Master of the English Free- 
masons, gave high satisfaction to an audience by no means backward in 
expressing their feelings. All the leading artists of Her Majesty’s 
Opera took part, and won distinguished honours. Mdlle Tietjens was 
cilled upon to repeat “ Radiant splendours,” from Balfe’s Talisman, and 
an encore rewarded Mdme Trebelli for her “ Non pit mesta.” In the 
second part, Mdlle ‘Tietjens gave “* Kathleen Mavourneen,” substituting, 
in response to a second encore, Cowen’s “It was a dream,” in which 
she had the advantage of the composer’s accompaniment, Mr Maple- 
son’s new prime donne ran the old favourites hard, Mdlle Varesi being 
twice called after Benedict's “ Carneval de Venise,” while Mdlle Pernini 
had to repeat Auber’s “ Eclat du Rire” (Manon Lescaut). Mdlle 
Singelli, Mdlle Risarelli, MM, Campanini, Brignoli, De Reschi, Galassi, 
and Herr Behrens, were also heard in familiar pieces. The accom- 
panists were Signor Li Calsi and Mr Cowen, who opened the second 
part with a fantasia for two pianofortes on themes from J/ Talismano. 


Malle Varesi, by voice and physique, is bettér fitted to Donizetti and 
Bellini than to Verdi. Her Lucia is much more effective than her 
Gilda, as a display of vocal art. Donizetti’s music is better suited to 
her physical powers and distinctive acquirements. It was imagined 
that a début in Lucia, before an audience familiar with the highest ex- 
cellence in that particular part, involved special risk; but there was 
small ciuse for anxiety. Mdlle Varesi’s Lucia is dramatically a graceful 
assumption, of high technical culture and artistic feeling. This is no 
common praise, but no amateur who witnessed her performance will 
challenge the judgment of Mdme Ristori, from whom she came with 
flattering credentials, Her success was unequivocal. The naturalness 
of her acting, and her pure Italian vocalization, delighted everybody. 
Her ‘‘ mad scene” excited enthusiasm throughout the house. ‘That 
enthusiasm led Mdlle Varesi to the only violation of dramatic pro- 
priety her performance showed. Such applause followed that the 
artist, throwing off her character, became herself in order to acknow- 
ledge it with bows and smiles, subsequently putting on the mad heroine 
again, Offences of this kind are rank on the operatic stage, and if Sig. 
Salvini, with his utter unconsciousness of self, could teach our lyric 
actors a lesson, they would be much the better for it. 

The annual “ Summer Concerts” of the Crystal Palace—like those 
in the winter and spring, chiefly devoted to music on its own account, 
instead of to music on account of the style and manner of its performance 
—have never been carried on with greater spirit or with greater success 
than now, In former years the vogue of these concerts mainly de- 
pended upon singers from the two Italian Operas ; but, unable to conclude 
a satisfactory arrangement with Messrs Gye and Mapleson, the directors 
have been compelled to seek for attraction elsewhere; aud that they 
were able to find it may be gathered from the fact that their concerts 
have invariably been well attended. Both vocal and Instrumental 
artists where at hand worthy to uphold the musical reputation of the 
Crystal Palace and to help Mr Manns, the zealous and excellent con- 
ductor, in constructing programme after programme of increasing variety 
and interest. An orchestra materially fortified in a numerical, and it 
is but just to add in an efficient sense has equally put it in his power to 
enrich his selections with operatic overtures; while the Crystal Palace 
Choir has contributed part songs and choruses, for the most part 80 
effectively as to afford general satisfaction. Thus the “Summer 
Concerts” have prospered as much this year asin previous years whea 
the Italian “stars” used regularly to lend their services, and when, it 
may be imagined, the expenses must have been very considerably 





not only an accomplished vocalist, but a talented actress,” 


heavier—Diarp of Dr Ghost, 
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Crest dans le nez que ca me chatouille!—On se souvient encore de la 
grace enchanteresse dont le chanteur ondulait le dernier mot, en le 
hériseant de vocalises: Chatou-ou-cu-ille, Et la salle de menacer de 
crouler, tant on applaudissait avec frénésie. Je nomme Thérésa. Je 
n’en dirai ni du mal ni du bien. 

The other vocal performers were Mr Vernon Rigby, who was ap- 
plaaded for his vigorous and pointed declamation in “ Sound an alarm ;” 
Madlle Sinico, who in‘‘ Ernani involami” (Verdi) sang her very best. 
and created an impression which culminated in a very grand “ recall ;” 
Mons, Urio, who has appeared on several occasions at the ‘‘ Summer 
concerts,” where, to judge by the applause bestowed upon his energetic 
delivery of an air from Rigoletto and the “ Cujus animam,” from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, he seems to have found favour; Signor Foli, who, as 
usual, imparted due weight and dignity to “ Qui sdegno ”—Sarastro’s 
second air in JJ Flauto Magico; and Mdlle Héléneé d’Alton, a young 
ady with a very pleasing contralto voice, who sang touchingly the devo- 
tional air “O Lord, Thou hast searched me out,” from Professor W. 
Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, and the pretty romance, ‘‘ Gen- 
tle Troubadour,” from Vincent Wallace’s Lurline, extremely well—the 
first (and most trying) especially, The chorus, on this exceptional oc- 
casion some 2,000 strong, consisting of the metropolitan contingent of 
the Handel Festival Choir, was heard to eminent advantage in the 
prayer from Masaniello (Act III.); “See the conquering hero comes Z 
(Judas Maccabcus); Mendelssohn's exquisite part song, “O Hills and 
Vales;” and the prayer from Rossini’s Mos? in Egitto. Mr James M. 
Wehli, the pianist, who has hitherto particularly excelled asa showy 
player of showy fantasias, chiefly of his own composition, came boldly 
forward with Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante (or Capriccio Brillante, as 
it was originally entitled) in B minor; and the orchestra gave the over- 
tures to Auber's Masaniello and Mendelssohn's Athaliah superbly. The 
concert was altogether one of the best of the summer series, On Wed- 
nesday next (to commence at 5 p.m.) weare promised the first of a series 
of “ Ballad Concerts,” in which Mdlle Sinico, Misses Banks and Edith 
Wynne, Signor Foli, and Mr Sims Reeves will take part. No school of 
art is beneath the attention of these veritable eclectics the directors of 
the Crystal Palace music. So much the better for the musical public 














THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOB SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Reaewr Staeer, W. 
‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


l R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Svrope, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
(Reprinted from the “ Medical Press and Circular.” 
AND 
THE BASIS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 
Second (Popular) Edition, much Enlarged, 
By CHARLES LUNN. 
One Shilling, 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & Cox; and all Booksellers, 


“Mr Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.”— 
Musical Times, 
a Birmingham may well be proud of such a citizen,”—Orchestra. 
Mr Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects,”— The Rock, 


‘* A method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and 
unanswerable,”—Catholic fimes. Peer a a 





MDLLE ZARE THALBERG. 


E CARNEVAL DE VENISE, with Variations, by Sir 

J Jvtivs BENEDICT, as sung by MpLLE ZARE THALBERG, at the FLORAL 

HALL Concerts, is published—price 4s.—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“A DREAM WISH.” 
GIPSY SONG. 
The Poetry by M. A. BAINES. 
The Music by MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 48, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VOCAL EXERCISES. 


Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & Cd., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MorI, are invaluable both to 
Students and Professors. 








Published This Day. 
“THE FAIREST FLOWER WILL PERISH.” 
SONG. 
The Words by Mrs HYPPOLITE VAN LANDEGHEM. 
The Music by HYPPOLITE VAN LANDEGHEM, 
Price 3s. 
London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


“CUPID’S APPEAL, 


BALLAD, 
And the Sequel, 


“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 
SONG, 
Price 3s, each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GUGLIELMO’S LAST BALLAD. 


“WERT THOU WITH ME.” 
The Words by GEORGE LINLEY. 


The Music by P. D. GUGLIELMO. 
Price 4s, 
Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


WILFORD MORGAN'S SONGS. 
HER I LOVE sa, a0 Wh 0g A A Pt 
COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE, 
MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY 


SWEET EVENING AIR we 5 a ar oi sy Py 
(N.B,—The above Songs have been sung with distinguished 
success by Mr WILFORD MorGAN,) 


LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TOME ,,.., oe os 
(Sung by Miss EpITH WYNNE.) 


ANTHEM. 


IF THOU WILT FORGET ME (THE 13TH PSALM) .. es - 
(For Tenor or Soprano Solo, with Chorus ad, lid,, as sung at the 
Temple Church, Composed by WILFORD MORGAN.) 


London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


Just Published. 

C= MARCH (Brat or Processtonat), for the 

Pianoforte or Organ, Composed by W.F. TAYLOR. Price 3s, London: 
DuNcAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
Just Published, 

HE LARK’S SONG. The Poetry by Frepertck Enocu. 


The Music by Henry SMART, Price 38, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W, 
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“DREAM ON,” 
SONG, 
Words and Music by ERNEST HOUGHTON, 
Price 3s, 





Lendon: Dyxoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER’S 


LOHENGRIN, 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 
Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOT! 





Solos ais we ... 58. each. 
Duets on ae int 5 OR Ys 


Accompaniments ... we RE 1S 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONG, 


“THOU ART WEARY.” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
MUSIC BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


SUNG BY 


Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


“The singer was Miss Antoinette Sterling, who, always heartily admired in 
those German ballads, for which she exhibits so marked a sympathy, introduced 
in a group fou of Schumann’s most graceful contributions to the Lieder r-pertory, 
and, later in the evening, a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Thou art weary’ 
(set to words by Adelaide Proctor)—one of the most charming recent emanations 
from the pen of our gifted compatriot,.”— The 7imes, Nov. 10. 

“ Miss Sterling was the vocalist, and sang, in addition to selections from Schu- 
mann, a new song by Arthur Sullivan, entitled, ‘Thou art weary,’ which is one of 
the most beautiful and thoughtful effusions of the composer's graceful music,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov 12. 

“ Miss Antvinette Sterling was the vocalist. In the second part she introduced 
a new song by Mr Sullivan, an admirable setting for a contralto voice of some very 
touching lines by the late Miss Adelaide Proctor, addressed by a poor mother to 
her starving child, the burden beiung— 

‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 
God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
The song exactly suited Miss Sterling’s voice and style, and it will a:suredly 
become as great a favourite as ‘ Will he come,’ to which it is a worthy pendant, 
and the words of which are also by Miss Proctor.”—Standard, Nov, 12. 

“* Miss Antoinette Sterling repeated Mr Sullivan’s new song, ‘ Thou art weary, 

a second hearing of which has confirmed our good opinion of it.”—Standard, Nov. 16. 








“* At the concert on Monday, Miss Sterling had introduced a series of charming 
Lieder by Schumann, and a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Sleep, my darling, 
thou art weary,’ an admirable setting of Miss Proctor’s poem, ‘ Hush, I cannot bear 
to see thee,’ which, like everything Miss Proctor wrote, was well adapted for. and, 
in fact, seemed to invite musical treatment. Her verses have inspired Mr Sullivan 
with a genuine melody, of which the refrain is particularly remarkable; and the 
song, both at Monday’s and Saturday’s concert, pleased so much that Miss Sterling 
was called upon to repeat it.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 17. 

‘ Miss Sterling sang discreetly and sympathetically four of Schumann’s ‘ Dichter- 
liebe’ (Nos, 1, 2, 7,and 8); but came off still better in a new song by Mr A, 
Sullivan, who has set words by Adelaide Proctor, ‘Thou art weary,’ the dying 
consolation of a starved mother to her child, the refrain of which is— 
‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 

God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
It is a painful theme; but the composer has treated it with such pathos that the 
air tells powerfully,”—Athenceum, Nov. 14. 
“ The vocalist was Miss Sterling, who sang four songs by Schumann (Nos, 1,2, 
7, and 8 cf the ‘ Dichterliebe’), and a new song, entitled ‘ Thou art weary,’ written 
by Miss Adelaide Proctor. The words are good, and have been fitted to charming 
and expressive music by Mr Arthur Sullivan, who has added a pianoforte accom. 
paniment worthy his high reputation, and worth listening to for its own sake,”— 
—Observer, Nov. 15. 


Published in the keys of D minor and F minor, Price 4s. 





ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONG, 


“TENDER AND TRUE,’ 


SUNG BY 


MISS EDITH WYNNE 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST JAMES'S HALL. 


“The vocalist was Miss Edith Wynne, who sang a new song, ‘Tender and 
True,’ by Arthur Sullivan, the beauty of which, aided by a most tasteful rendering, 
elicited an encore.”—Daily Telegraph, January 13. . : 

“Mr Sullivan’s graceful song—a novelty—was rendered by Miss Edith Wynne 
with much refined ——— fiom —— crmee which followed necessitated its 

i ion,” —Daily News, January 13. 

we penetra pee song, by Mr A. Sullivan, ‘Tender and True,’ was sung 
with such effect by Miss Edith Wynne that it had to be repeated,” —Jllustrated 
London News, January 16. : . Ff 

“Miss Edith Wynne, who gave, in her own genuine and expressive manner, & 
graceful new song, ‘Tender and True,’ by Mr Arthur Sullivan, which was encored, 


and repeated.” —Graphic, January 16. 


Published in the keys of E flat and F, Price 4s. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 


CELEBRATED SONGS. 


“LITTLE MAID OF ARCADEE? 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


" GUINEVERE.” 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS, 


“THE SAILOR'S GRAVE’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 














"0 FAIR DOVE, 0 FOND DOVE’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY I” 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“AH! COUNTY GUY,’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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